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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 
Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, eee 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
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means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling } 






cakes at lower production cost to you ... more satisfied 






customers and higher profits, too! 
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“My, they grow up so fast” 


* 


t seems such a short time ago that Joan was 
just a baby. And now she’s starting high 
school! 

“Funny how youngsters seem to grow up so 
much faster than when I was a girl. But I guess 
it’s just this day and age everybody’s so 
much busier . . . doing all kinds of new things 

. SO many new products and conveniences... 
why, you just lose all track of time. 

“Just imagine—now we have every single 
convenience on the farm that they have in the 
city. And it wasn’t very long ago that keeping 
house on a farm meant working harder than 
other wives. 

“Oh, I'll admit life on the farm hasn’t always 
been easy. But it seems like Ed and I have had a 
lot more good times than poor ones. We’ve 
made a good team. And things have changed so 
much since we started on the farm. 

“There are so many more people now! And 
judging from stories in the papers, there'll be 
almost twice as many people in years to come. 
My gracious, I wonder how many houses it will 
take to make enough homes for them all? And 


how much more food will it take to feed them? 
What a challenge it’s going to be for our farms 
to produce so much more! I guess it means a 
man will have to be a really good farme 

“Of course, to b 


youngsters, and we too, will have to be alert and 


oO 


a good farmer means our 


smart. Things are bound to come along that will 
change some ways of farming, and we'll have to 
adjust to them. 

“I guess the best thing we can do is to bring 
Joan up properly. Then, let her make up her 
own mind what she’ll do. Her farm background 
should be valuable in whatever she chooses. | 
can’t help but think, though, that Joan will see 
A lot of 
work and responsibility—yes. But if the future 


things as I did and become a farm wife 


rewards her as it has me, it will be the wisest 
decision she’ll ever make.” 
* * * * xk 
You know, that’s the sort of thinking that’s 
been going on at Cargill, too. It makes good 
sense to us. 


We have a lot of confidence in today’s farm 


folks, and their youngsters. 





As a Creative Processor of farm products, 
we've worked closely with farmers for 93 years 
now—and we've learned just how much these 
people contribute to this country’s economy 


[he farmer represents free enterprise in its 
finest form 

With the statisticians predicting a U.S. popula- 
tion of 220 million by 1975—then topping that 
by predicting a world population of 3% billion 


iOl more tarm 
That 


means a larger demand on the farm than ever 


by 1999—it figures there will be a 
products consumed than there are today 
before a tremendous new challenge to Cargill 
Creative Processing to find new ways to change 
raw farm crops into finished products, and to 


find new markets for those products 











oS Years of Creative 
Farm 


Processing of Products 
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Children seem to enjoy holidays more than anyone 
... and not always as just a momentary vacation 
from school, because these days Mom could 
be stuffing that turkey for any occasion, any season. 








And considering the tremendous increase in our 
country’s birth rate just within the last quarter- 
century (1957 totals more than 200+ % of 1933 
figures!) * . .. a good many more mothers may well 
be using bread for this particular use as well as for 
its multitude of other purposes, in considerably 
greater quantities than ever. 

All of which adds up to increased bakery sales 
and, we’re proud to say, it means that more bakers 
will be looking to Commander-Larabee as bakery 
flour specialists to supply them with flours that are 
invariable in quality, uniformity, dependability, 
performance. 

If you are not making use of our specialized J 
services (although more and more other leading 
bakers are), why not send a part of your business * for comparison, U.S. Census figures record an 





our way? We'll gladly pay the freight on your increase of 17.32%, yer’ over 1933; 50.58% 

: . * for 1950 over 1940 . . . with projected estimates, 
phone call or wire . . . and give you the a pleas 1965.over 1950, of more than double this 200%, 
ing product and service you have ever had! ianemanal 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR—The Self- 
Rising Flour Program and the Corn 
Meal Program will be combined 
into a single unit to promote home 
baking in the South. The merger 
was unanimously approved during 
the recent 25th anniversary meet- 
ing of the Self-Rising Flour Institute 
in Nashville 


Page 5 
SURPLUS PLANS—Leading associ- 


ations of wheat growers, and the 
Kansas Wheat Commission, have 
resolved to make known to the 
President and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture their views on mov- 
ing a billion bushels of wheat an- 
nually to hungry peoples around 
the world 

Page 6 


GRAIN CRISIS—Officials of USDA 
admit to being little short of stag- 
gered at the potential carryover 
of grains and oilseeds Oct. 31, 
1959—somewhere in the magnitude 
of more than 4 billion bushels. 
Some officials are so concerned 
that they have expressed the 
opinion Congress may find the 
need to press for a Canadian-type 
management program for govern- 
ment-owned grain 


Page 7 
FLOUR MARKET — Flour buying 


dropped back to minimum levels in 
the seven-day period ending Nov. 
24 as bakers turned their attention 
toward the more immediate task 
of preparing for Thanksgiving and 
the year-end holidays to follow 
Page 8 
MILLING FOR PROFIT—A special 
article on loan rates, wheat prices 
and trends in wheat use. Important 
trends affecting the wheat economy 
are traced to show population 
growth, per capita consumption of 
flour and the amount of wheat 
processed for food in the U.S. 
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INSECTICIDE STUDY 
REPORT 


WASHINGTON—Exploratory stu- 
dies by U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture researchers were made between 
1951 and 1958 on the use of lindane, 
malathion, methoxychlor, synergized 
pyrethrum, and ryania as insecticides 
to protect stored corn against rice 
weevil infestation. Ryania and lin- 
dane were dropped from further con- 
s'deration, and the other three ma- 
terials are undergoing further large- 
scale evaluation studies, which will 
be published. Results are to be used 
as a basis for evaluation studies on 
a commercial scale. 





Continental Official 
Says Seaway Will Not 
Hurt Buffalo Trade 


BUFFALO — Buffalo's grain trade 
will not be adversely affected by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, a Continental 
Grain Co. official said here. 

Cc. J. Harriss, assistant vice presi- 
dent and coordinator of transporta- 
tion for Continental, said grain traf- 
fic via the seaway will be the result 
of several years’ experimentation. 

Mr. Harriss, executive secretary of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange from 1952 
to 1956, spoke at a monthly meeting 
of the Buffalo Traffic Club in Hotel 
Westbrook. He said this city’s storage 
capacity is one of its biggest assets. 

“With the grain storage situation 
becoming constantly more acute,” Mr. 
Harriss said, “Buffalo storage capa- 
city is certainly going to continue to 
be utilized.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





New Career Planned 


For Old Mill 


DULUTH—tThe plant of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co. here, for many 
years a producer of flour, is to pro- 
duce another “commodity’’—steve- 
dores. The company ceased opera- 
tions earlier this year. 

A training program for stevedores 
is to start in the building Dec. 1 un- 
der the direction of Richard P. Stael, 
formerly of New Orleans, who has 
been appointed stevedoring superin- 
tendent of Duluth Port Authority. His 
appointment presages the opening of 
the new Duluth general cargo ter- 
minal, now under construction at a 
cost of $10 million. The terminal is 
being built to coincide with the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Grain Credit Sales: 








Feed Grain Credit Business 
Source of Alarm to USDA Men 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Recent ven- 
tures of some export grain firms 
into the field of credit for the move- 
ment of feed grains into overseas 
channels have alarmed officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. They claim an inability to as- 
certain the reason for this unex- 
pected interest in the credit sales 
policy, part of the government's 
program for stimulating exports. 
(The Miller, Nov. 18, page 7.) 
One reason for the interest could 

be the fact that feed grain script 
earned under the payment-in-kind 
subsidy program recently rose to a 
premium of 5%, though it has since 
backed off to 442%. Even at this low- 
er level, Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain, delivered to the exporter at 
seaboard, is a more attractive pur- 
chase than free market feed grain 

USDA officials say this situation 
may cause them to re-examine their 
pricing policies. They suspect that the 
level may be too low, and an upward 
adjustment may be necessary. 

There is another aspect of this 
problem which may defy solution, 
and that is the possibility that feed 
grain script may have fallen into a 
“corner” thus allowing the owners of 
the script to dominate the market. 

The disclosure of the situation in 
The Miller last week aroused some 
trade comment. It is felt that the 
credit sales program tends to defeat 
the goal of the subsidy-in-kind pro- 
gram since it diverts the trade from 
the subsidy program open market 
buying to credit deals with all stocks 
obtained from CCC. It is contended 
that the credit program was primari- 
ly designed to assist nations which 
were temporarily in a short dollar 
position, not such affluent countries 
as those in Western Europe which 
have been nominated as receivers of 
surpluses under CCC credit arrange- 
ments 

It must be stressed that the grant- 
ing of credits does not necessarily 
mean that exporters will take them 
up to the full extent authorized 

USDA officials say they have never 
looked on the credit sales arrange- 
ments with favor, and now they plan 
to bring the entire program under 
review, meaning that if they detect 
any loopholes, which tend to impair 





Sanitarians Hear Railroad Officials 
Discuss Contamination of Boxcars 


MINNEAPOLIS — For those 
members of the grain and flour 
trades who do not consider that the 
railroads are doing all they should 
to provide clean, uncontaminated 
boxears for their wares, Alex 
Campbell, general superintendent 
for the Great Northern Railway, 
provided an answer. He said that 
during the month of October, the 
railroads in the Twin Cities area 
cleaned and repaired 19,519 cars. 


Mr. Campbell was addressing the 
Minneapolis chapter of the Institute 
of Sanitation Management at a meet- 
ing here. 

Presiding 
George Wagner, 


over the meeting was 
the Pillsbury Co. 


Arrangements were in the hands of 
Wayne Stahl, E. H. Leitte Co., chap- 
ter secretary-treasurer 

After dealing with some of the dif- 
ficulties which the railroads have to 
overcome, Mr. Campbell described the 
operation of the National Clean Car 
Program in the Northwest territory, 
including the Twin Cities. That cam- 
paign, he said, was very successful 
and he praised the cooperation of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
in bringing about an improved sit- 
uation 

Mr. Campbell, admitting that it is 
a railroader’s responsibility to fur- 
nish a car that is clean, said: “Some 

(Turn to BOXCARS, page 33) 


the subsidy-in-kind program, they 
may amend the credit terms to cut 
off this diversionary action. 

USDA officials also suspect that the 
credit terms may have the effect of 
making available to export firms cap- 
ital which does not appear as a 
charge in their normal banking ar- 
rangements. Export sources deny this 


—_—Oorernernnenee— 


WASHINGTON — Oficials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port that since Oct. 15 this year they 
have approved new credit authoriza- 
tions for feed grains amounting to 
approximately $44.8 million. Officials 
say calls on this credit for the pur- 
chase of feed grains involve $16.2 
million. The figure of $44.8 million 
includes the authorizations reported 
in The Miller for Nov. 18, page 7. 
Since February of 1956, when the 
credit program was inaugurated, 
USDA has approved, up to October, 
1958, approximately $27 million of 
which about $20.6 million has been 
put into use by exporters. The total 
amount of credit authorizations is 
in the region of $65 million. 
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possibility, saying they can actually 
borrow money from commercial 
banks at as good or better rates on 
a short term basis than the CCC in- 
terest rates. The CCC rates, traders 
assert, have slowly increased to a 
point where the government is now 
asking a profit on the cost of money 
from the federal treasury 

Much of the USDA concern at this 
eruption of interests in CCC credit 
sales might be more accurately con- 
strued as transient since these credit 
terms have been available over a long 
period of time. Previously, they had 
never appeared attractive. This con- 
tention adds weight to the trade 
viewpoint that the sudden shift in 
export trade emphasis to the credit 
program has been the result of the 
heavy premiums on feed grain script 
certificates 

The possible revision of pricing poli- 
cies—involving the raising of the sea- 
board f.o.b. price in an effort to break 
the subsidy-in-kind script premium 
could come abruptly and not require 
any amendment of CCC credit sales 
terms 

One export trade source alleges 
that the recent rush into credit sales 
resulted not only from the high pre- 
miums for script, but also from the 
fact that some export houses have 
been short commodities which they 
had sold and planned to move through 
the heavily congested low cost port 
terminal of New Orleans. To by-pass 
this congestion, it is said, they ap- 
plied for credit arrangements under 
which CCC would make deliveries at 
Texas port terminals, thereby giving 
exporters short of the necessary stock 
not only cheaper CCC grain, but also 
freedom of movement from the ter- 
minals 

The same source suggests that if 
CCC wishes to halt the credit deals, 
it could raise the interest rate to 
slightly moi nan 4% because this 
would arbitru. “ halt further deals 
of this nature 
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Boxcar Infestation Problems and the Flour Trade 


ing, but the ultimate responsibility rests with the 
railroads. 


infestation of boxcars used for the trans- 
portation of flour should not be interpreted by 
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Elsewhere in this issue appears a report of a 
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that the evil of contamination is all-embracing. 
Such is not the case. Thousands upon thous-  cism with courage. 
ands of boxcars are ldaded with flour every month But there was revealed a situation that is 
and the majority of cars are clean and free from 
infestation. The contaminated fractional minority 
is small, but one unsatisfactory car is one car too 
many for the millers. It spells danger. 
Nor should there by any dispensation to think 
that the milling industry has suddenly woken up 


cooperative and faced up to the barrage of criti- 





probably typical of many railroads in the US. 
today. It was admitted that the railroad concerned 
did not have men on the staff competent to detect 
infestation. They have to leave it to the mills 
their customers whom they serve—to report con- 
taminated cars. 
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to the danger of contaminated cars. The millers 
have been warning the carriers for years of the 
inherent evils arising from the putting of con- 
taminated cars into service 

After a period of seeming quiet, the Food and 
Drug Administration is apparently taking more 
interest in the situation. Officials are empowered 
to act under Sec. 704 of the law because a boxcar 
is an establishment for the transportation and 
storage of food within the meaning of the legis- 
lation. Already, seizures have been reported. Re- 
cently, at a Southwestern mill, six boxcars, ap- 
proved for flour hauling by the railroad operative 
on the spot, were ordered out by an FDA of- 
ficial. Worse, four other cars, already loaded with 
flour, were condemned. This is an exceptionally 
bad case, particularly so for the unfortunate 
miller. 

The carriers have been warned repeatedly of 
the situation by the Millers National Federation. 
The National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards has done its utmost to see that users did 
their part in cleaning out debris which provides 
a nesting place for rodents and a hideout for 
insects. Other trade bodies, up and down the 
country, have cooperated with the railroads to 
improve conditions for both grain and flour load- 


This is a sorry state of affairs. Surely, it is 
the duty of the railroads to provide men capable 
of detecting contamination in the yards—not wait 
until the cars are on track at the mill ready to 
load flour for a demanding customer. 

The mills do not employ a full time sanitation 
expert at every plant. They cannot afford to do 
so. But one operative is trained in sanitation prac- 
tices—in the large groups he is answerable to a 
full time headquarters’ executive who makes fre- 
quent and painstaking inspections to see that all 
is well. No miller can afford to slough off this 
important segment of his operation because an 
FDA official is assuredly breathing down his neck 
for the slightest sign of infraction. And right now 
FDA is breathing down the necks of the rail- 
roaders. 

The railroads could make a start by training 
one man in each yard in sanitation practices, he 
in turn making other operatives responsible for 
investigation and report. The present methods of 
detection appear to be archaic, to say the least. 
The carriers, let it be stressed, are responsible 
for providing clean cars. The present situation can 
be expensive for a miller in both cash and good- 
will. 


Ominous Warning for the Commodity Markets 


OHN CIPPERLY PAINTS a frightening pic- 
J ture in his analysis of the potential surplus 
of grain come next October. Words which may 
strike fear into many a stout heart are those at- 
tributed to some U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials who say when Congress sees the size of the 
problem, it may press for a Canadian-type man- 
agement program for government-owned grain. 
That, Mr. Cipperly suggests, could mean the kiss 
of death for the commodity futures’ market of 
the nation. 

It is true that the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board have certain socialistic connotations 
which have harmed the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. Mr. Cipperly is not alone in his concern. 
Warren L. Lebeck, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, told a Des Moines meeting Nov. 20 that 
while farm legislation has not been aimed spe- 
cifically at markets such as Chicago, these mar- 
kets have dried up under price supports and 
controls. Post-election comments about price sup- 
ports lead Mr. Lebeck to believe “we are on the 
way to subsidy, surplus and socialism once more 
after an all too brief respite.” 

With normal year-to-year carryover of grains 


now handled by the government and with huge 
stocks of commodities in government warehouses, 
the functions of the private trade have been in- 
creasingly usurped. This pattern, Mr. Lebeck 
points out, was reversed somewhat with the adop- 
tion of trade-supported subsidy programs last 
summer, but comments of public officials now 
make it appear that the government may expand 
the expenditure of tax dollars to swell further 
the $7 billion commodity stockpile. 

Revival of discussions concerning the Brannan 
plan is not without interest at this time, as Mr. 
Cipperly indicates. If it were not for the drawback 
of surpluses, a modified Brannan plan of com- 
pensatory payments to producers might prove to 
be the salvation of the commodity markets. How- 
ever, one of the major defects of Charles Bran- 
nan’s proposal was that he wanted to base com- 
pensatory payments to farmers at too high a 
level of parity and he directed emphasis to the 
consumers of pork and dairy products. But at 
the time the plan went to Congress, Mr. Brannan 
told Mr. Cipperly that it could be equally appli- 
cable to wheat, corn and cotton. 
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Self-Rising Flour, Corn Meal 
Program Will Be Combined 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Self- 
Rising Flour Program and the Corn 
Meal Program are going to be com- 
bined into a single unit to promote 
home baking in the South. The 
merger was Unanimously approved 
during the recent 25th anniversary 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute at the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel in Nashville. 


Three representatives of the self- 
rising flour industry were named to a 
joint committee with corn miller rep- 
resentatives to work out the details 
of the merger. The committee will 
set up financial details and act as the 
executive committee for the com- 
bined program. The aim is to get the 
combined program started around the 
first of the year. 

Members of the 
Tom White, Alabama 
Decatur, Ala.; Earl Kees, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., representing flour, and C. W. 
Bohon, corn meal division, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, and T. A. Newton, 
Humphreys Mills, Memphis, Tenn., 
representing corn meal. The merger 
was previously presented and ap- 
proved at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation at Washington Nov. 5. 
Mr. Bohon and Mr. Newton were 
named to the committee at that 
time. 

It was indicated that the merged 
program will provide for addition of 
one regional home economist to the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute | staff, 
which now has two home economists. 
Allen R. Cornelius will continue as 
executive director of the program 
and test kitchens will be maintained 
at the institute offices in Nashville. 

John T. Lynch, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, submitted the 
report of a special study committee 
recommending the merger with the 
combined efforts to focus solely on 
self-rising flour and self-rising corn 
meal. Mr. Lynch outlined the benefits 
to be derived and said by concentrat- 
ing on the self-rising technique the 


committee are 
Flour Mills, 


committee felt one product would 
complement the other, to the ad- 
vantage of both. 

The committee that Mr. Lynch 


represented comprised both flour and 
corn meal representatives. It was 
named last summer to study the ad- 
visability of the merger. The com- 
mittee report to the corn millers fed- 
eration was presented by H. Rex 
Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., Gastonia, 
N.C. 
Founding Observed 

Ceremonies commemorating the 
25th anniversary of the founding of 
the institute at Chattanooga in 1933 
highlighted the opening business ses- 
sion of the annual meeting. The offi- 
cial registration showed 105 members 
and guests present for the meeting. 

W. G. Jackson, Macon (Ga.) Flour 
and Grain Co., one of four charter 
members with an unbroken member- 
ship in the institute, paid tribute to 
the past. The roll of 15 charter mem- 
bers was read, and those of this 
group who were present stood and 
were recognized. 

Presentation of an Old English 
silver biscuit box, breakfast dish and 
ladle to Mr. Cornelius, who has been 
secretary of the institute since it was 
founded, was a surprise highlight of 
the session. The presentation was 
made by James L. Rankin, the Pills- 





bury Co., Minneapolis. James R. King, 
Martha White Mills., Inc., Nashville, 
president of the institute, praised Mr. 
Cornelius’ leadership. 

Mr. White was named president of 
the institute to succeed Mr. King at 
the annual election of officers. J. W. 
Sloan, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was named vice 
president, and Mr. Cornelius was re- 
elected secretary. 

Named to the board of directors 
were the new officers: Mr. King; S. 
T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills; G. C. Davis, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Glenn Fite, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; 
Thomas J. Knox, Cleveland (Tenn.) 
Milling Co., and Mr. Yost. 

An address on “What Makes Peo- 
ple Buy” was given by Charles L. 
Andrews, sales promotion director of 
the Nashville Banner and the Nash- 
ville Tennesean. 

Mr. King, as retiring president of 
the institute, said he felt the Self- 
Rising Flour Program had served the 
family flour industry in a way no in- 
dividual member could have served 
his own business and that the pro- 
gram should have the support of the 
entire industry. He pointed out that 
the budget for the eighth fiscal year 
had not yet been raised. 

Reports Given 

Elizabeth Ayres, associate director 
of educational service, told of the 
work done since the start of the ser- 


vice in 1955, the substance of which 
was that 232 demonstrations had 


been given in 128 of the 157 colleges 
offering economics courses in the 12 
southern and southeastern states, as 
well as 77 in the high schools within 
that area. 

Mrs. Nenon Murray, associate di- 
rector of publicity, told of the work 
of the publicity program, showing 
since the program had taken over 
the entire operation of the publicity 
the program had received 2,232 clip- 
pings from 651 papers with a total 
circulation of 8,041,088. 

The gathering also featured a num- 
ber of committee meetings and visits 
to the institute offices and test kitch- 
en. An extensive social program was 
conducted. Victor Chemical Works 
was host at an open house. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. was host at an old 
fashioned southern breakfast with 
carnations provided by Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc. Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. was host for appetizers for 
the luncheon and Werthan Bag Corp. 
was the luncheon host. 





NO ACTION ON MILLFEED 
DEFINITIONS CHANGES 


C HICAG O—The Association of 
Feed Control Officials took no action 
on proposed changes in millfeed defi- 
nitions during its annual convention. 
The proposals were reviewed by the 
millfeed committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and in response to 
an MNF request for comment by 
millers, the chairman of the commit- 
tee has a considerable number of let- 
ters on the subject. MNF expects 
that the matter will again be taken 
up in a few months by a subcommit- 
tee of the feed control officials for 
further study, and believes the file 
of information which was accumu- 
lated will be of considerable value 
when the time comes. 





Continental Baking 
Acquires Assets of 
Minnesota Firm 


RYE, N.Y.—The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. has signed a contract to ac- 
quire the business and certain assets 
of the Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., 
it was announced Nov. 24 by R. New- 
ton Laughlin, Continental president, 
and Lloyd G. Pattee of Minneapolis 
Continental has also acquired the 
Rochester baking plant on a long 
term 

Mr 


estate 


lease. 

Pattee is co-executor of the 
of Howard Sanborn. Mr. San- 
born, president and sole owner of the 
Rochester bakery, died three years 
ago. The bakery is the largest in the 
Rochester area. 

No immediate changes are planned 
in the bakery’s operation, Mr. Laugh- 
lin said. 
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Canadian Exports Dip 


WINNIPEG—Clearances of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour to overseas des- 
tinations for the week ended Nov. 20 
totalled 3,823,000 bu., or 2 million 
under the previous week. Flour ac- 
counted for 750,000 bu. of the total, 
but only 7,000 of this was for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries 
The week previous the comparative 


flour clearances were equivalent to 
694,000 and 103,000 bu., respective- 
ly. 

The movement of wheat to IWA 


countries amounted to 1,771,000 bu 
and of this 796.000 cleared to India; 
455,000 to Germany; 358,000 to Ja- 
pan, and 143,000 bu. to Norway. The 
remainder went to Denmark 





Sales of Wheat, 
Flour Reported 
For Nov. 12-18 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that wheat and wheat flour sales, in- 
cluding International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales, registered for export pay- 


ment with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by commercial exporters dur- 
ing the week Nov. 12-18 were as 
follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 


kind program, for the week 1,586,- 
716 bu.; cumulative since July 1 
1958, 124,496,230 bu 

Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 410,693 cwt 
(950,682 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 10,- 
029,155 ewt. (23,215,488 bu 
equivalent). Cumulative sales fo1 
the corresponding period a yea! 
igo, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 


wheat 


93,258,982 bu. wheat and 10,256,882 
cwt. flour.) 
By agreement between buyers and 


sellers, the stipulation of 
the importing countries concerned, 
certain transactions are consummated 


usually at 


for recording against annual guaran- 
teed quantities under IWA. Other 
transactions concluded outside 
the agreement 

Cumulative recordings of US 
transactions through Nov. 18 amount- 
ed to 41,388,000 bu. against a guar- 
anteed quantity for the current crop 
year of 128,717,000 bu. Canada has 
moved 48,888,000 bu. of a guaran- 
teed quantity of 100,264,000 bu., and 
the Australian total stands at 7,299,- 
000 bu 29,484,000 bu. Argentina, 
France and Sweden have moved 5.,- 
606,000 bu. of their guarantee of 
36,697,000 bu 


Approximately 103,181,000 bu. of 
the wheat agreement guaranteed 
295,162,000 bu 


quantities 
have now been moved 
USDA also released a report of 


total transactions in wheat and flour 


total of 


recorded by the International Wheat 
Council through Nov. 14. (See page 
38.) 

S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


INDEX STRONGER 
OTTAW A—Canada’s investors’ in- 
dex of 95 common stock prices (1935- 
39 equals 100) was again stronger in 


October, rising 1.6% from 257.3 to 
261.3 in the four-week period ending 
Oct. 23. An abrupt rise occurred for 
milling, which was due to an adver- 
tised offer to buy shares of one of 
the two included issues at a price 
substantially above the market 








SALES CONFERENCE—Members of the Minnea 
Carter Co. and delegates from its sales agenc 


in a sales conference. Pictured are, front row, left to right: Bernie B. 
Her. Reid-Str 


Turner, Nashville, Tenn.; Duane 





land; Hill Shepardson, 
Cheadle Heoth, Stockport, 


Williams Mill supply Co., Kansas City; D. 
struction & Mill Supply Co., Houston; B. C. 


England; C. C. Ingraham, Minneapolis; Ray- 
mond L. Tate, Tate & Roe Equipment Co., Dallas; Donald Deane, Minne- 
apolis; Frank L. Fransen, Minneapolis; John A. Ingraham, Hart Emerson 
Simon, Ltd., Winnipeg. Bock rows, left to ri ae 


lingensmith, Erie, Pa.; 





s staff of the Simon- 


recently participated N.C.; 


H'ckory, 


Port- 
Ltd., 


ut? Co., Inc., C ‘ 
Henry Simon, Minneapolis; 
Otto Lohkemper, 


Brown, Twin Folls, 


Minneapolis; 


eorge Holden, H. R. 
4 Hattaway Co., 


leton, Southern Con- 





M. L. Olson, Minneapolis; 

E. ©. Thomas, 
Moteo, Cal.; L. A. Lamadrid, Lomodrid-Gonzalez, Havona, Cuba; H. J. 
Holden, H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co., 
R. K. Bornes, 
w. W. West 
Idaho; Gerald Griffin, 
Minneapolis; J. H. Tyler, Toronto; M. Skatvold, Minneapolis; D. Strachon, 
George Hill, 
Columbus, 
Minneapolis headquarters of the organization. 


elstrom, Denver; A. R. McKoy, 


S & 
California Mill Equipment Co., San 
Konsas City; E. A. Stanger, 
Buffalo; R. D. Helms, San Gabriel, Cal.; 
& Associctes, Hoboken, N.J.; » ee 
Minneapolis; M. C. Cecka, 
Fort William, Ont.; Charles Deriso, Poul 
Ga. The conference was conducted at the 
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Kansas Growers Resolve 


To Seek Program for Giving 


Surplus Wheat to the Hungry 


By HERBERT WAGGONER 


Northwestern Miller Sp 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — A 
billion bushels of wheat could be 
moved annually to hungry peoples 
of the world at a cost of no more 
than 5% of the current yearly out- 
lay for national defense, said a 
resolution adopted by a joint ses- 
sion of the Kansas Association of 
Wheat Growers and the Kansas 
Wheat Commission meeting here 
Nov. 17-18. “Let us therefore re- 
solve that since we cannot use it 
here, let us endeavor to distribute 
the wheat to those who are hun- 
gry,” the resolution read. “God gave 
it to us with a purpose. Let us act 
upon that purpose. We will be well 
repaid, maybe not in money, but 
probably in a continued and ever- 
lasting peace, These views shall be 
made known to the President, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Department of State and Con- 
gress.” 
session of the 

to open new 


The two-day joint 
organizations, seeking 
outlets for Kansas’ major. crop, 
brought approximately 150 wheat 
growers and a large number of grain 
men, rail representatives and other 
observers together. Opening day at- 
tendance was cut by winter's first 
great storm which iced roads so that 
a principal speaker, Clifford Hope, 
former congressman from Garden 
City, Kansas, couldn’t get here for a 
scheduled speech. He escaped injury 
when his car went into a ditch soon 
after his start. Mr. Hope gave his 
talk on the second day. 
In other action the convention: 


Pledged close cooperation with 
other agricultural commodity 
groups. 

Expressed determination to find 
means of supplying foreign pur- 
chasers with the kind and quality 
of wheat they need. 

Recommended elimination of the 
15-acre or 200 bu. exemption in 
marketing quota law. 

Indorsed domestic parity pro- 
gram as simplest solution to wheat 
problem. 

Expressed belief Kansas’ levy of 





jal Corr Pp ooh 


20% to pay expense of handling 
the Kansas Wheat Act to be ex- 
cessive. 

Commended new approaches to 
boost international trade. 

Indorsed basic research on wheat 
by federal, state and private 
agencies and urged expansion. 

Recommended that a wheat 
farmer be placed in a policy mak- 
ing level in USDA in order to give 
better understanding to problems. 

Commended aggressive leader- 
ship in promotion of wheat by the 
Kansas Wheat Commission. 

Urged necessary amendment of 
regulations to permit the commis- 
sion to take part in freight rate 
hearings. 


Eye witness reports by members of 
the commission on inferior shipments 
to Europe made the producers agree- 
ably receptive to blasts from two 





THROW WHEAT 
AT WEDDINGS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Re- 
place rice with wheat at weddings. 
That is the contribution of Kansas 
Wheathearts to the troublesome 
wheat surplus. Meeting here as the 
auxiliary of the Kansas Association 
of Wheat Growers the women point- 
ed out that a half bushel of wheat 
used at each of more than a million 
weddings annually would contribute 
to reducing the surplus. W. W. Gra- 
ber, administrator for the Kansas 
Wheat Commission, said he thinks 
highly of the idea and will seek to 
encourage the substitution of wheat 
for rice. 





English mill buyers. A highlight of 
the meeting was the appearance of 
R. R. Thom, buyer for Ranks, Ltd. 
and J. A. C. Hosegood, with Spillers, 
Ltd., London. Members had heard 
previously from W. W. Graber, com- 
mission administrator, and R. L. Pat- 
terson, president of both the associa- 
tion and commission. They had ex- 








KANSAS WHEAT GROUP 
OFFICERS REELECTED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—AII of- 
ficers were reelected by the Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers, meet- 
ing in joint session with the Kansas 
Wheat Commission here. R, L. Pat- 
terson, Oxford, who also heads the 
wheat commission, was _ reelected 
president of the association. Other 
officers are Ora Martin, Garden City, 
vice president; William Crottinger, 
Tribune, secretary, and John Newlin, 
Lewis, treasurer. John Ball, Sterling, 
was elected to the newly-created post 
of advisory representative to the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture. The 
three delegates to the convention of 
the national association in Denver 
next month are Anson Horning, 
Larned, Mr. Martin and Mr. Crot- 
tinger. 





amined samples taken from cargoes 
in England, Holland and Germany 
and found they did not come close to 
measuring up to standards in Kansas 
elevators. 

Look to Imports 

Mr. Thom opened with the declara- 
tion that European mills, forced to 
use inferior home-produced wheat to 
a varying degree, must look to im- 
ports for types that will bolster the 
poor quality grain. 

“Wheats grown in Europe, which 
we are obliged to use, are weak though 
quite high yielding in flour,” Mr. Thom 
said. “As a result European millers 
cannot afford to buy weak wheats 
and tend to concentrate on strong 
wheats for the balance of their grist 
in order to produce flour of an ade- 
quate quality.” 

Before the last war most baking 
in Europe was done in small one- 
man shops, Mr. Thom said. The pat- 
tern has changed, especially in the 
U.K., he pointed out. 

“We are now essentially a country 
of factory-made bread,” Mr. Thom 
continued. “These factories demand 
a flour of a far higher quality and a 
greater degree of consistency than 
any European miller produced 20 
years ago. We must produce better 
flour while using a much higher per- 
centage of English wheat than ever 
before. We must import only the 
very highest quality wheats to carry 
the weak satisfactorily. 

“Main source of the U.K. for this 
higher type wheat has always been 


Canada. The Canadian government 
maintains very high standards of 
(Turn to KANSAS, page 40) 
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Pioneer Section, 
AACC, Will Meet 
At Wichita Dec. 12-13 


WICHITA, KANSAS—A quarterly 
meeting of the Pioneer Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held at the Lassen 
Hotel, Wichita, Dec. 12-13, according 
to Wayne V. Parker, General Mills, 
Inc., section vice chairman. Informal 
gatherings and committee meetings 
will be held Friday evening, Dec. 12. 
The allied trades will be in charge of 
a hospitality room. 

The formal meeting will open Sat- 
urday at 9 a.m. with a short business 
session. Following the opening ses- 
sion, John A. Johnson, department of 
flour and feed milling industries, 
Kansas State College, will discuss 
“Testing of Wheat Varieties for In- 
herited Quality.” Eugene Vickers, 
products control department, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, will give a 
“Progress Report on Differences of 
Farinograms Due to Experimental 
Milling.” 

Following the noon luncheon, J. D. 
Heysinger, dean of the college of 
business administration, University of 
Wichita, will outline “A Management 
Development Program.”’ The Pioneer 
is one of the largest sections of AACC 
and stems from the Kansas Round 
Table Club, the oldest organized 
group of cereal chemists. Member- 
ship of the Pioneer Section is drawn 
from several states, Mr. Parker said. 
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Veteran U.K. Miller, 
J. F. Morton, Dies 


LONDON—J. F. Morton, president 
of Hovis-McDougall, Ltd., British 
specialty flour milling firm, died re- 
cently at the age of 86. Though no 
longer closely in touch with the day- 
to-day operations of the firm, he con- 
tinued to take a keen interest in the 





business and he had 69 years of un- 
broken service. 

Mr. Morton joined Hovis, then the 
small milling firm of S. Fitton & 
Sons, Macclesfield, Chesire, at the 
age of 17. At 33 he became the 


youngest director of Hovis and sub- 
sequently became managing director 
and chairman. 

When the merger with McDougalls, 
Ltd., took place in January, 1957, Mr. 
Morton became first president of the 
group and he relinquished his posi- 
tion as chairman of Hovis and re- 
tired from the board of directors. 

Hovis makes a specialty brown 
flour; McDougall is prominent in the 
U.K. self-rising flour trade. 
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VEEPS—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
named George A. Scrimger 
as vice president and treas- 
urer; Charles P. Coutts, vice 
president and general sales 
manager; John L. Cavanagh, 
Vice president and general 
export manager and H. V. 
Hawkins, vice president, 
credit and feed finance ad- 
ministration. President of 
the company is Clifford E. 
Soward and Graham M. Mc- 
Lachlan, executive vice 
president. Kenneth Wads- 
worth is chairman of the 
board. 
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Clarence Carter, 
Grain Separator 


Inventor, Dies 


HAYWARD, CAL.—Clarence W. 
Carter, inventor of Carter disc grain 
separator and former president of the 
Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing Co. 
in Minneapolis, died in Hayward Nov. 
18. Mr. Carter was 84 years old. 

Mr. Carter invented his disc sep- 
arator—a device which revolution- 
ized grain cleaning and was an aid 
to the milling industry—in 1919. He 
and J. Howard Mayhew and the late 
R. J. S. (Nick) Carter (who was not 
related) formed the Carter-Mayhew 
Manufacturing Co. that same year. 

In 1926 Mr. Carter sold his interest 
in the firm. The other two partners 
continued in business together until 
1929 when they sold the company to 
the Hart Grain Weigher Co., after 
which they remained with the firm 
for a while. Carter-Mayhew then be- 
came known as the Hart-Carter Co. 
This arrangement continued until ear- 
lier this year when Henry Simon, 
Ltd., the British firm of milling en- 
gineers, and the Hart-Carter Co. of 
Minneapolis completed negotiations 
whereby a new company, the Simon- 
Carter Co., took over existing opera- 
tions of the Hart-Carter Co. in Min- 
neapolis. 

A resident of Minneapolis for 45 
years, Mr. Carter left Minneapolis 
for the west coast in 1940. This was 
the year he was given an award by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for the contribution to the 
grain industry. 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Josie Carter, five sons, Miles W. Car- 
ter, San Jose, Cal., Clark S. Carter, 
San Ysidro, Cal., William D. Carter, 
Westfield, N.J.. Howard J. Carter, 
Ogden, Utah, and Shirley J. Carter, 
Oakland, Cal.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Zcla Knobel, White Bear Lake, Minn., 
and Mrs. Catherine Mayne, Oxnard, 
Cal. 
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Miller’s Daughter 
To Marry Prince 


TOKYO —tThe story of the miller’s 
daughter who married the prince is 
to come true in Japan. The betrothal 
of Michiko Shoda, daughter of Hi- 
desaburu Shoda, one of Japan's lead- 
ing millers, to Crown Prince Akihito 
is expected to be announced Nov. 27. 

Miss Shoda will be the first com- 
moner to share the Japanese throne 
in 2,618 years. 

Mr. Shoda’s firm, Nisshin Seifun 
Flour Milling Co., is reputedly the 
largest in Japan. The group’s mills 
have been extensively modernized un- 
der Mr. Shcda’s direction and offi- 
cials have paid frequent visits to 
Europe and to the U.S. to study mod- 
ern milling practice. 

Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, 
has built two new pneumatic mills 
and MIAG, Brunswick, Germany, has 
built a third plant for the Nisshin 
firm. 

Since the news of the romance be- 
came known, stock in Mr. Shoda’s 
firm has risen sharply. Shares were 
selling at 40¢ Nov. 8, but the present 
asking price is 50¢. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR DAMAGED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Farmers 
Elevator, Fairmont, Okla., was dam- 
aged in a widespread storm recently. 
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Huge Grain Surplus Seen Year Hence; 
Dangerous Trend for Commodity Mart 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


Crisis Facing 
Grain Traders 


WASHINGTON—Projections of 
grain supply conditions facing the 
nation at the close of the crop year 
in 1959 indicate a condition which 
can only be defined as a crisis or 
the onset of a catastrophe facing 
all elements of the grain and grain 
processing trades and the essential 
marketing agencies involved. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
specialists have taken off a trial bal- 
ance of the total feed and cereal 
grain and oilseed carryover as of Oct. 
1, 1959, from old crop supplies. It 
adds up to a total old crop carryover 
of more than 4 billion bushels, of 
which some 1 billion will be wheat. 

Furthermore, it appears that noth- 
ing can be done legislatively between 
now and next fall which can prevent 
these conditions. 

And, adding to the frightening out- 


look, is a further forecast from pro- 
ducer sources that the new corn pro- 
gram will cause 1959 production of 
corn amounting to as much as 4.5 
billion bushels, weather permitting. 
It is assumed that in the referendum 
Nov. 25, farmers will approve the 
new corn support plan. This will in- 
crease the level of support for about 
85% of the crop by 9 to 13¢ bu. over 
levels which prevailed in 1958. 

Few persons, it is believed, are 
really aware of the mounting supply 
situation and the relatively inconse- 
quential effects of all the export and 
other give-away deals which Con- 
gress and administrators have been 
able to devise. 

USDA projections on old crop grain 
and oilseed supplies carried over into 
1959-60 now put the total in the 
magnitude of 4 billion bushels plus, 
possibly running as high as 4.5 bil- 
lion bushels. 

On top of that, production in 1959, 

(Turn to CRISIS, page 4 





Charles B. MacLeod Elected Chairman, 
Ogden P. Confer, President of Hubbard 


MANKATO, MINN.—The board of 
directors of Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, has announced the election 
of Charles B. MacLeod to the position 
of chairman of the board and Ogden 
P. Confer to president, succeeding 
Mr. MacLeod. 

Mr. MacLeod, who has been presi- 
dent of the firm since he joined the 
organization in 1945, will continue as 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Confer joined the firm in 
1946 and has since served in various 
capacities in the company, including 
vice president and manager of the 
feed division. 

Mr. MacLeod entered the milling 
and grain business in 1922 with Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, and sub- 
sequently held various executive posi- 
tions with General Mills, Inc., Wa- 
basha Roller Mill Co. and Interna- 
tional Milling Co. before’ taking 
charge of Hubbard operations in 
1945. 

The new president, Mr. Confer, is 





Charles B. MacLeod 


a grandson of George M. Palmer, one 
of the founders of Hubbard Milling 
Co. in 1879 and its active head until 
his death in 1939. A graduate of the 
school of business administration at 
the University of Minnesota in 1943, 
Mr. Confer joined the firm in 1946 
after three years of military service 

Hubbard Milling Co. has continu- 
ously operated a flour mill in Man- 
kato for the past 79 years. In 1928, 
the firm pioneered the manufacture 
of feed concentrates to balance farm 
grains 

Located in Mankato are the com- 
pany’s general office, flour mill, two 
feed mills and grain elevators. The 
firm also operates feed manufactur- 
ing plants at Marion, Ind., opened in 
1952, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, opened 
in 1957. The flour division maintains 
an office for the purchase of grain 
in Minneapolis as well as a sales 
branch office at New York. 

Hubbard flours and Hubbard’s Sun- 
shine Feeds are now sold in 22 states 





Ogden P. Confer 


Tighter Control 
May Be Result 


WASHINGTON—Officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ad- 
mit to being little short of stag- 
gered at the potential carryover of 
grains and oilseeds Oct. 31, 1959— 
reported in the accompanying story 
as being in the magnitude of more 
than 4 billion bushels. Such is the 
concern that some of them have 
expressed the opinion that when 
Congress sees the size of the prob- 
lem, it may press for a Canadian- 
type management program for gov- 
ernment-owned grain. That could 
mean the kiss of death for the 
commodity futures’ markets of the 
nation, 


This, of course, is an extreme view, 
but when budgetary requirements are 
considered, with all government 
agencies pressed to hold down dis- 
bursements, and a new Congress with 
no telling in which direction it will 
take off on a farm program, officials 
are merely stating a possibility which 
might become reality 

The action suggested might not 
come in the first session of the 86th 
Congress, but it is a move which 
might make political sense to the op- 
position as the natior moves towards 
the 1960 presidential election. 

USDA officials are currently study- 
ing a proposal which it will take to 
Congress after Jan. 3, 1959. This is 
said to consist of recommended ad- 
justments of the wheat, tobacco and 
peanut price support programs. 

There is no secret that USDA 
would prefer to cut back the level of 
wheat price supports to between 50 
and 55% of parity; to cut the cotton 
price support to as low as 20¢ Ib., 
and corn to reflect about 60¢ bu. at 
the farm level 

There is talk that USDA is cur- 
rently preparing a new wheat price 
support program. It is true that 
there is much activity—but most of 
this activity is designed to show the 
incoming Congress precisely what the 
farm program is costing the taxpay- 
ers 

The big pile-up of surpluses is not 
being checked by the export stimu- 
lants of donations, International Co- 
operation Administration and Public 
Law 480 programs 

In fact, USDA officialdom is be- 
ginning to reflect the pessimism over 
PL 480 which has previously been 
expressed within congressional cir- 
cles. All the world is on the farm 
production march, a march promoted 
in part by the high price support 
levels of U.S. programs which hold 
an umbrella over foreign producers 

The accompanying story of the po- 
tential surplus position is an index of 
the grave fears within USDA that 
the accumulation of surpluses may 
mark the end of the useful and effi- 
cient marketing machinery of the 
commodity futures market, leaning 
to a government monopoly over sup- 
plies. With this comes the tainted 
vision of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
as the central price stabilizer to re- 
place the hedging facilities provided 
by the market 
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pee R buying dropped back to 
minimum levels in the seven-day 
p oe ending Nov. 24 as bakers 
turned their attention toward the 
more immediate task of preparing 
for Thanksgiving and the year-end 


10lidays to follow. The only break in 


the monotony centered around spec- 
ulation that millers and bakers may, 
in the near future, find a common 
price ground which could lead to hard 
winter wheat flour buying in quanti- 
ty. 


Prices of both springs and hard 
winter flours dropped 3¢ for the week, 
principally an adjustment made pos- 
sible by the exceptionally favorable 
increases in millfeed returns the past 


few weeks. However, prices of both 
types of flour, even with the softness 
ff the past week, remain consider- 
bly above levels at which bakers 
were able to buy last summer and 
in the spring wheat mills area two 


WeeRKS ago. 

Sales by mills of the central states 
Southeast were the highest of 
iny major area last week, at 50% to 
59% of five-day milling capacity, due 
to scattered fill-in buying of spring 
ind soft wheat flours. Sales in the 
Southwest amounted to 28% of ca- 
pacity and, in the spring wheat mills 
irea, 26% of capacity. 


mills of the U.S. for 


ind 


Production by 


the week amounted to 112% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
111% the previous week and 107% 
a year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sank out of sight last 
week. Inquiry was extremely poor as 
bakery buyers, now capable of 
stretching supplies through the holi- 
turned their attention to the 
business at hand rather than to buy- 
ing flour. 
Local mills 
i¢ during 
vantage of the 


sales almost 


lays, 


shaved bakery flour 
the week, taking ad- 
latitude provided by 
the zooming millfeed market and its 
strong prices. Actually, so far as flour 
was concerned, wheat premiums were 
l¢ higher, but millfeed returns more 
than offset the increase in costs of 
buying grain. 

The family flour business, too, 
The situation on first clears 
mained unchanged, with supplies 
hard to find and prices strong at 
levels of the previous week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
period amounted to 26% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 77% 
the previous week and 31% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Shipping directions, too, have been 
coming down, dragging mill grind in 
the same direction, although the lo- 
cal market did better than the North- 
whole last week. Ship- 
ments by spring wheat mills amount- 
ed to 91% of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 89% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. 


prices 


was 


slow. re- 


west as a 


Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 106% of 


of five-day capa- 





Flour Bookings Fall Sharply 
As Bakery Buyers Concentrate 


On Thanksgiving Preparations 
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compared with 102% the previ- 
ous week and 107% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 101% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 107% the pre- 
vious week and 105% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
amounted ta 103% of capacity last 
week, compared with 106% both the 
previous week and a year ago. 
Quotations Nov. 21, 100 Ib. carlots, 
cottons: Spring wheat standard pat- 
ent bakery flour $5.54@5.64, spring 


city, 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











short patent $5.64@5.74, spring high 
gluten $5.94@6.04, first clear $5.43@ 


5.81, whole wheat $5.54@5.64, family 
flour $5.32@7. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales picked up very slightly 
last week. Scattered small sales sent 
the week’s figure ta 28% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 22% the pre- 
vious week and 14% a year ago. 
About 18% of last week’s business 
was for export and government ac- 
counts. 

Bakers made inquiry as their book- 
ings grew slimmer. There were scat- 
tered reports of a few minor sales, 


especially to buyers in the Southeast. 
The volume was small, with only a 
few mills participating. For the most 
part, bakers’ price ideas are still well 
below millers’ asking prices. Costs 
permitted about 5¢ sack reduction in 
price last week, and this seemed to 
encourage bakers into believing that 
prices will eventually work down to 
their level. Lower costs were primari- 
ly based on unusually high millfeed 
returns. 

Family flour sales were practically 
non-existent, although directions held 
up very well. Prices were unchanged 
to down 5¢ sack on some of the reg- 
ular brands. The nationally advertised 
brands were quoted at the same level 
as in recent weeks, all on a delivered 
basis in different zones. 

Export business was very dull. 
There was 1% ash and .70 ash flour 
available at the Gulf, but no buyers 
were interested. There is a good de- 
mand for such flour in the Midwest, 
but no supplies. Industrial users are 
in the market for low grade but are 
having difficulty filling their orders. 

Mills continue to run well, with 
much of it government business. Di- 
rections on bakery flour have slacked 
off slightly for some mills, but have 
held up well for others. 

Quotations, Nov. 21, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.25 @ 5.35, 
standard 95% patent $5.15@5.25, 
straight $5.10@5.20; established 
brands of family flour $6.20@7, with 
the top price quoted as delivered on 
the nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 13.50 to 14.50% protein 
$4.75 @4.95, first clears of 11% pro- 
tein $4.35@4.40, clears of 1% ash 
and higher $4.05@4.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 102% 
of capacity last week. Operating time 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 34) 





Durum Supplies Rise, Prices Steady 
As Shipping Directions, Grind Drop 


p i ‘HE durum and semolina mar- 

kets settled back into compara- 
tive calm in the seven-day period 
ending Nov. 24, in contrast with the 
previous period, when fairly good 
semolina sales gave upward impetus 
to prices. Prices for the current peri- 
od were unchanged, sales were slow 
and durum offerings heavier. 

The only marked change was a de- 
cline in mill running time from the 
peak grind of the past several weeks. 
Simultaneously, mill representatives 
reported a noticeable slowdown in 
shipping directions, although both 
grind and directions continued to ex- 
ceed five day capacity levels. 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the week amounted to approximately 
292 cars, indicating more incentive on 
the part of growers to turn their 
wheat over to commercial interests 
at current prices. 

Production by durum mills for the 





week amounted to 122% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
140% the previous week and 103% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 21 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.35@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.34@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.32@2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31@2.34 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.33 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.28@2.31 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca. pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 16-23 ....... 162,500 198,026 122 
Previous week ..... 162,500 *228,799 140 
VOOr BOR: kocccsess 156,500 161,617 103 

Crop year 

production 

puty 0-Bev.: 2B, tOGB ces cccccccces 3,848,925 

July t-Meov. 24, 19067 ..ccccscccces 3,417,536 

*Revised. 






November 25, 


Demand forMillfeed 
Continues Brisk, 


1958 


Supplies Scarce 


ILLFEED prices surged up- 

ward in all the major markets 
during the seven-day period ending 
Nov. 24. Gains across the country av- 
eraged $2 to $2.50 above the previous 
week, with some isolated instances of 
extreme scarcity and gains up to $4. 
Demand was generally good and sup- 
plies hard to find. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53,779 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,836 tons 
in the previous week and 50,061 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Good demand and 
tight supplies pushed millfeed prices 
here $2.50 to $3 higher, with quota- 
tions reaching the highest levels since 
early last May. By Nov. 24, spot sup- 
plies of bran and middlings were al- 


most non-existent and mills were 
quoting next week for earliest de- 
livery. 


The main factor in the picture is 
the flour mill run which, though still 
above five days, has been coming 
down gradually from peak levels for 
several weeks, nicely acting as a rein 
on supplies. 

Prices are now $10 to $11 over pre- 
vailing levels in the local market just 
a year ago, mainly due to the con- 
trasting competitive situation. In No- 
vember, 1957, a good share of the wet 
corn crop was being absorbed for 
livestock feed, at the expense of 
wheat millfeeds. This year, with the 
corn crop harvested under dry, fa- 
vorable conditions, it is being placed 
under loan rather than into the com- 
petitive market with wheat millfeeds. 
Quotations Nov. 21: Bran $41, stand- 
ard midds. $45, red dog $45.50 @47. 

Kansas City: Tightness dominated 
the millfeed market, with prices 
strong and demand active in the 
week ending Nov. 24. Mills are vir- 
tually all cleaned up on nearby feed, 
with bran the most difficult to secure. 
Jobbers and mixers are in the mar- 
ket. Demand from the East and 
Southeast has added to interest in 
this area. Quotations Nov. 24, car- 
lots, Kansas City: Sacked bran $38.50 
@39.25 (up $2.50 from a week 
earlier), sacked shorts $41@41.75 
(up $1); bulk bran $36.25@37 (up 
$3.25), bulk shorts $40.50@41.25 (up 
$2.25), bulk middlings $39@39.75 (up 
$2.75). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Bran advanced $2.25 and 
shorts $1. Quotations Nov. 21, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $38.25 @ 38.75, 
shorts $41.25@41.75. 

Salina: Demand was excellent, with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts up 
a like amount. Supplies were scarce. 
Quotations Nov. 20, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $37.50@38, gray shorts 
$41.50@42 

Hutchinson: The millfeed market 
soared as demand continued to ex- 
ceed output. The local trade absorbed 
less, hesitating to enlarge holdings at 
higher prices. A new burst of interest 
came from carlot buyers in the south- 
east and from mixers, leaving ware- 
houses bare, as usual. Bran scored a 
$2 advance and shorts sold at $1 
higher. Quotations Nov. 21, basis 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 37) 
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November 25, 1958 


RICE changes in wheat futures 
were irregular in the seven-day 
period ending Nov. 24, with weak- 
ness slightly more pronounced than 
strength at the close. On the bearish 
side, the most significant factor was 
the government report on loan im- 
poundings—with the figure of record 
size—but disappointingly below ex- 
pectations. 
Closing futures 


prices of wheat 


Nov. 24 were: Chicago—December 
$1.96% @%2, March $1.99%, May 
$1.97@1.96%, July $1.86%, Septem- 
ber $1.89; Kansas City—-December 
$1.92% @1.93, March $1.94%, . May 


$1.914%, July $1.81%; Minneapolis 
December $2.093%4, May $2.07%. 
Futures continued to climb until 
the government figures on wheat un- 
der loan were released, placing the 
total through October at 454 million 
bushels, or well below the 500 million 
believed necessary to sustain artificial 
tightness of the market during the 
remaining months of the crop year 


As the bearish implications of the 
report—even though it was a record 
for the date—spread through the 


trade, there was considerable selling 
of December futures. However, li- 
quidation did not spread to other 
months, and appeared to be well ab- 


sorbed. Futures lost about 1¢ for the 
week. 
Although there was very little 


business in the way of exports last 
week, announcement of several pur- 
chase authorizations and the prospect 
of fairly heavy sales just ahead gave 
considerable strength to contracts all 
Authorizations were reportedly 
approved for Greece, West Germany 
and Yugoslavia. Although there have 
been no large export workings of 
wheat for over two weeks, India con- 
tinued as an important potential 
source of buying. But on the bearish 
again, Israel only drew half of 
its original authorization 

Also on the depressing side, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ap- 
peared to be taking a more conserva- 
tive attitude toward total U.S. crop 
year exports, scaling down somewhat 
its views about exports exceeding 
400 million bushels. Exports since 
July totaled 148.75 million bushels 
or almost as much as to the 
date last year. 

Significantly, futures representing 
next year’s Southwest wheat crop 
rose fractionally for the week, re- 
flecting the return of dry, clear 
weather. Badly needed rain the pre- 
vious week acted as a depressant to 
futures at that time. 


week 


side 


same 


Receipts Decline 


Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 





CANADIAN PRICE 


ADJUSTMENTS 


* 

WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 24 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Nov. 17. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 10',¢ (1lé¢); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 10¢ (11¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 1l0¢ 
(10¢). 
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Exports Light, Loan Wheat 
Report Main Market Factor 


were steady to 4¢ higher last week, 
and the premium basis was a full cent 
stronger due to somewhat lighter 
offerings. Receipts at Minneapolis for 


the week which ended Nov. 21 
amounted to 1,330 cars, compared 


with 1,358 the previous week. Arriv- 


als at Duluth totaled 1301 cars, 
compared with 1,093 the previous 
week. Of the arrivals at Minneapolis, 


172 cars belonged to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Demand from the mills 
to cover recent flour sales continued 
good. 

Wheat supplies were somewhat 
scarce as producers sold carefully 
The average protein of the hard red 
wheat tested at Minneapolis 
for the week was 14.08%, compared 
with 1405% the comparable week of 
last year 


spring 


On Nov. 21, No. 1 dark northern or 
No. 1 northern spring wheat with 


protein traded at 3¢ under 
the Minneapolis December future to 
even with it, while 11% protein 
traded at 2¢ under to 2¢ over; 12% 
protein 1@4¢ over; 13% protein 5G 
9¢ over; 14% protein 11@14¢ over; 
15% protein 15@19¢ over; 16% pro- 
tein 23@27¢ over, and 17% protein 
31@35¢ over 


ordinary 


] 


Durum prices held firm all week 
(See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov, 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib 


range ol 


Ordinary $2.06 '/s @2.09'/% 
% Protein 2.07'4 @2.11'% 
2% Protein 2.10 @2.13% 
13 Protein 2.14% @2.18% 
4% Protein 2.20'/s @2.23% 

15% Protein 2.24'/e @2.28% 

16° Protein 2.324 @2.36'/ 

17% Protein 2.40'/s @2.44/ 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No heavy 

One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib 


To arrive div. pt. basis DNS or NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.10'%* 3% 
protein $2.15'/s, 14% protein $2.19'/%* 5% pro- 
tein $2.25, 16% protein $2.33'% 7% pro 
tein 2.41% 


Hard winter cash wheat 
Kansas City were 5«¢ bu. higher i 
the week ended Nov. 24. Premiums 
held steady for the entire week, with 
the basic December future advancing 
%¢ bu., to $1.92%. 


prices at 


Demand for wheat was good. Mill- 
ers, merchandisers and blenders all 
shared in purchases of the wheat 


available. Receipts amounted to 703 
cars last week, compared with 460 
the previous week and 596 a year ago. 
More of last week's wheat was avail- 
able for flour trading, with the result 
that carlot totaled 115, com- 
pared with 80 the previous week. In- 
terior offerings improved somewhat, 
but farm selling was negligible. The 
moisture brightened the outlook for 
next year’s wheat. But this factor did 
not lead to any great increase in sell- 
ing by producers 


sales 


Figures on wheat placed under loan 
took a little pressure off the market, 
since the amount large 
as some expected. There is still a 
feeling, however, that free wheat sup- 
plies will be on the tight side before 
the year is out. 


was not so 


Premiums were quoted Nov. 24 as 
follows: Ordinary 3@3%¢ over, 
11.50% protein 5@8¢ over, 12% pro- 
tein 8@18¢ over, 13% protein 16@ 


26¢ over, 13.50% protein 18@28¢ 
over, 14% protein 20@39¢ over 


The approximate range of cash 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
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Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 





























Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reg ng currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a 
m n the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Previou N 7-24 N 9-26 Ne 20-27 

week 95 956 955 
Northwest 766 2 734,487 59,842 713,988 
Southwest 487,814 383,858 50,658 274.595 
Buffalo 62 830 599 419 562 37 489 736 
Geatre Southeast 614.659 £91922 71276 558'834 
P t 667 333,72 3 29 306,27 

T 3,997.36 9 643,406 376 3,343,426 
P entag f total U.S utput 77.4 77.4 7 7s 7 
Estimated t U.S. pr t 64,55 95,830 
A umu ed + +h P +h 361 852 g 9 

Tot month, 24,099,9 - D ye 99 é 9 g 97.569.000 

Revise 

" e flour product 
—Percentage of capaci? re ate yw = uly to 
No 6-23, Previous N 7-24. N 9-26. N N 2 Nov. 24 
958 week 9 9564 S 9<Sa 1957 
Northwe 06 06 + 5,026,477 
Southwe 24 20 06 98 89,346 26,970,209 
~ s 23 . 9 736,466 
Ce $s. E 73 95 0 8 907,896 11,542,093 
Pa ast 0 3 88 8 8.469 § 6,806,336 
6 8 72,081,581 
NORTHWEST Y 9 333 é 
Minnecpolis Tw e 41.7 0 
5-day week Flou 4 vl 
ape ty DUT pu ty ’ 94 
No 6-23 231,000 4 06 Re 
Pre 23 00 2 
’ aia 231000 BUFFALO 
e go 2 és 
Tw 3g 237.000 y www oa es 
ig verage rw 
T a 9 9 66 15 is 
“oR. — " 493 62,83 f14 
evised 
Y 48 99 419 23 
P terior mills in Minnesot T 7 ’ “ 
_ w 4 62,3 118 
5 C th St. P North Dakot Mont . 
g D > au Nc k 106 
e 110 
>-c we x r u 
p utpu ; . 
No 293 494 500 4 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 494.5 530,92 7 Mi Ohio, Michigan, Wiscons 
0 48 5 K k N hr Cc Tennessee 
Yea g 6 487.9 
° . sa ¥ 3 3 € er Missour 
Two y g 454 4862 3 
Rives ge ° yweek Flour % ac 
Ten-ye erage 9 pacity output tivity 
*Rev d N 6 643,75 600 608 93 
F week 43.75 4659 95 
SOUTHWEST i raed a + 
Konses City Th - ne ing 27% ++. 
d week F 9 86 
; tivit rd ; 
p . y en-ye € 84 
Nov 6-23 214.2 4 Re 
Previous week 214,250 0 
Year eac 87 50 04 PACIFIC COAST 
et aaial eee 287,500 07 P Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Five-year verage 9 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Ten-year verage 95 
Jay week Flour ac 

Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas pacity utput tivity 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) N 6-23 466.500 547 406 4 

5-day week Flour . Pr week 66 "S12 66 

ty output tivity Yea 9 333,720 03 
Nov 6-23 0 0 292,856 126 Two ye g 3 229 88 
Previou week é 50,920 22 Re 
wheat ces at Kansas City Nov. 21 fic N ‘ ( t ed slow mar- 
is show the cct panyll! table Ket S in the unt! held price de- 

$1 94 — clines t nun Supplies on 

No Dark H 2!.79'/2@2.3 ‘ ee , ; 
No. 2 Dark i Ha 93'2@2.3 na “ 1 i nt ex- 
No. 3 Dark Hard 91 '/2@2.28 nan , 
No. 4 Dark H 89'/2@2.26 
No Red 94'/2@1 .96 © Ss the ‘ sist- 
. 2 3 93 @ 9 + , 
No. 2 Red Ht o> oo ‘ Tv f west white 
No. 3 Re ae ‘> 93 . lane T, ; kictar 
No. 4 Re 2¢ ; Ti ipa A i na i Al 1 

’ 1 : e f XI e¢ this rKet 

At Ft. Worth N rdinary hat en expec : 

. Pn ut s tl have bought in 
winter wheat was selling Nov. 24 at yey. ~ 
9 2 » 21 } ered Tex \ ime Vi ng typ ol wheat 

LNG b1 sy sis delivered is 
nina = = } +} lomes tr f 
commor points \, premiun i 3 a st ay ' : ce trade fa 
+ ar a . 12 _ nda possit Ss of export our book 
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Was bDelIng OH 5 ‘ ! “tal Saig M tana hard and 
and 6¢ 1 ‘ 1 hard wh 
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for export sold t $2.15 [ol i4 
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nan he so Tl e was § cold weath 

Exports Slow th st week, but temperatures 

Slowe! wheat export nquiries were not low e! h to do ar dan 
weakened wheat prices in the Paci- ré 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Proposed regu- 
lations to implement the require- 
ments of the 1958 food additive 
amendment to the Food and Drug 
Administration Act have been an- 
nounced by FDA. For trade infor- 
mation FDA has announced a ten- 
tative list of proposed exemptions 
which are generally recognized as 
safe for consumption. 


The list is classified as tentative 
since it has not yet been published 
in the Federal Register, a procedure 
which will make the list official. How- 
ever, release of the list indicates that 
it will be made official. 

FDA in its official announcement 
said: 

“The proposed food additive regu- 
lations do not attempt to spell out 
in detail the type of scientific studies 
which must be made to determine 
the safety of a non-exempt additive. 
They state that FDA will evaluate 
safety data on the basis of criteria 
established by the food protection 
committee of the National Research 
Council unless equally good or better 


BUFFERS AND NEUTRALIZING Charcoal 
AGENTS 


Acetic acid 
Aluminum ammonium sulfate 





Titanium dioxide 
Ultramarine bive 


Additive Amendment Regulations Announced 


methods are proposed by the manu- 
facturer. 

“The proposed regulations resem- 
ble the existing new-drug regulations 
with respect to the material required 
to be submitted. A petition for a 
food additive regulation must include 
a complete history of the material, 
its composition, source, stability data, 
proposed quantity and method of use, 
control procedures, and appropriate 
tests to determine the amount of the 
additive in the finished food or of 
any substance formed because of its 
use. Full reports must be included on 
appropriate animal or other biologi- 
cal experiments to determine the 
safety of the additive. 

“The proposed regulations take into 
account that a chemical may be a new 
drug under the law as well as a food 
additive. For example, a medicated 
livestock feed may produce a residue 
of the drug or its reduction products, 
in the meat, milk, or eggs. Only one 
petition need be filed in compliance 
with both the new drug and the food 
additive sections. Similarly, a food 
standard petition which involves an 
additive can be considered under both 
the food standards and food additives 
provisions of the law. 

Erythorbic acid 


Sodium ascorbate 
Tocopherols 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








“When a petition has been filed, a 
notice will be published in the Fed- 
eral Register setting forth the nature 
of the proposed additive and its use. 
When the regulation is issued, it too 
will be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. It will state the quantity of 
the additive and the foods in which 
it may be used. 

“After the proposed list and food 
additive regulations are officially pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, 30 
days will be allowed for the filing of 
suggested changes, deletions, or ad- 
ditions.” 

The statement also said: “It is 
impractical to list all substances that 
we generally recognize as safe for 
their intended use. However, by the 
way of illustration, the commissioner 
regards such foods as salt, pepper, 
sugar, vinegar, baking powder and 
monosodium glutamate as safe for 
their intended use. In addition the 
following lists include some _ sub- 
stances that when used for the pur- 
poses indicated, in accordance with 
good food manufacturing practice, are 
regarded by the commissioner as gen- 
erally recognized as safe for such 
uses. 

The list includes: 

Calcium sulfate 
Carotene 


Ferric phosphate 
Ferric pyrophosphate 


Aluminum sodium sottote PRESERVATIVES GENERAL Ferric sodium pyrophosphate 
Aluminum potassium sulfate Acetic acid Ferrous sulfate 
Ammonium bicarbonate : SEQUESTRANTS Citric acid Iron, reduced 
Ammonium carbonate Calcium acetate Phosphoric acid Il-Lysine monohydrochloride 
Ammonium hydroxide 4 — chloride Sorbitol Niacin 
Ammonium phosphate ([mono- an alcium citrate Niacinamide 

dibasic-) Calcium diacetate MISCELLANEOUS Q-Pantotheny! alcohol 
Calcium carbonate Calcium gluconate Aluminum sodium sulfate Potassium chloride 
Calcium chloride Calcium hexametaphosphate Aluminum sulfate Pyridoxine hydrochloride 
Calcium citrate Calcium phytate Butane Riboflavin 
Caicium gluconate Citric acid Calcium phosphate, tribasic Riboflavin-5-phosphate 


Calcium hydroxide 

Calcium lactate 

Calcium oxide 

Calcium phosphate 

Citric acid 

Lactic acid 

Linoleic acid 

Magnesium carbonate & mag- 


Dipotassium phosphate 
Disodium phosphate 
Monocalcium acid phosphate 
Monoisopropy! citrate 
Potassium citrate 

Sodium acid phosphate 
Sodium citrate 

Sodium diacetate 


Carbon Dioxide 
Carnauba wax 
Glycerin 

Glycerol! monstearate 
Helium 

Magnesium carbonate 
Magnesium hydroxide 


nesium oxide Sodium gluconate Nitrogen 
Oleic acid Sodium hexametaphosphate 0-0-8 
Potassium acid tartrate Sodium metaphosphate Propane 


Potassium bicarbonate 

Potassium carbonate 

Potassium citrate 

Potassium hydroxide 

Sodium acetate 

Sodium acid pyrophosphate 

Sodium aluminum phosphate 

Sodium bicarbonate 

Sodium carbonate 

Sodium citrate 

Sodium hydroxide 

Sodium phosphate (mono-, di-, 
tri-} 

Sodium potassium tartrate 


Sodium phosphate (mono-, di-, 
tribasic-) 

Sodium potassium tartrate 

Sodium pyrophosphate 

Sodium tartrate 

Sodium tetrapyrophosphate 

Sodium tripolyphosphate 

Tartaric acid 
ANTIMYCOTICS 

Calcium propionate 

Potassium sorbate 

Propionate acid 

Sodium propionate 


Propylene glycol 


Triacetin (glycery! triacetate) 


Tricalcium phosphate 
Sodium carbonate 
Sodium phosphate 
Sodium polyphosphate 


Calcium saccharin 
Saccharin 


Sodium saccharin 


Sodium sesquicarbonate Sodium sorbate . = 
Sulfuric acid Sorbic acid Goemete —_ 
Tartaric acid ANTIOXIDANTS oe — e 


COLORS 


Caramel! 
Carbon black 


Ascorbic acid 
Ascorby! palmitate 
Calcium ascorbate 


Calcium pantothenate 


tribasic-) 


Monoammonium glutamate 


NONNUTRITIVE SWEETENERS 
Calcium cyclohexy! sulfamate 


Sodium cyclohexy! sulfamate 


NUTRIENTS 


Calcium phosphate (mono-, di-, 


Sodium pantothenate 
Sodium phosphate (mono-, di-, 

tribasic-) 
Thiamine hydrochloride 
Thiamine mononitrate 
Tocopherols 
A-Tocophero! acetate 
Vitamin A 
Vitamin A acetate 
Vitamin A palmitate 
Vitamin Bis 
Vitamin D: 
Vitamin D; 

STABILIZERS 
Agar-agar 
Carob bean 
Carragheen 
Guar gum 
EMULSIFYING AGENTS 

Acetyl! tartaric acid esters of 


mono- and diglycerides, except 
lauric 
Mono- and diglycerides, except 


lauric 

Monosodium phosphate derivatives 
of mono- and diglyercides, ex- 
cept lauric 

Propylene glycol 





Israel Authorized to Buy $11.2 Million of Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON—Issuance of au- 
thorizations to Israel to finance 
purchase of $11,256,000 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. 
suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480 has been announced by 
the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was also announced that 
Greece has been issued authoriza- 
tions for purchase of wheat, corn, 
barley and oats. 


Authorization No. 16-45 to Israel 
provides for purchase of $10,674,600 
worth (about 180,000 metric tons) of 
wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk, or wheat flour. Only the follow- 
ing wheat will be eligible for financ- 
ing: (1) Hard red spring wheat of 
the subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring and red spring; (2) 
hard red winter wheat of the sub- 
classes dark hard winter, hard win- 
ter and yellow hard winter; (3) mix- 
ture only of the foregoing wheats. 





Flour milled from durum wheat of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum and red 
durum wheat will not be eligible for 
financing. Wheat exported must have 
been grown in the continental U.S. 
Flour must have been milled in the 
U.S. from domestically produced 
wheat. 

Sales contracts made between Nov. 
24, 1958, and May 30, 1959, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. or f.as. US 
ports. Shipments from U.S. ports may 
be made between Nov. 24, 1958, and 
June 30, 1959. 

Authorization No. 16-49 to Israel 
provides for purchase of $581,400 
worth (about 10,000 metric tons) of 
wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better in 
bulk, or wheat flour. Only the follow- 
ing wheat will be eligible for financ- 
ing: (1) Soft red winter wheat of the 
subclasses red winter and western 
red; (2) mixture containing soft red 





winter wheat, hard red spring or 
hard red winter wheat. 

Flour from the following wheat will 
not be eligible for financing: (1) 
Durum wheat of the subclasses hard 
amber durum, amber durum and dur- 
um; (2) red durum wheat. 

Sales contracts made between Nov. 
24, 1958, and Dec. 31, 1958, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will be 
to importer f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. 
Shipments from U.S. ports may be 
made between Nov. 24, 1958, and 
Jan. 31, 1959. 

Wheat exported must have been 
grown in the continental U.S., and 
flour exported must have been milled 
in the U.S. from domestically pro- 
duced wheat. Purchases of the wheat 
or flour will be made by the Israel 
Supply Mission, 250 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Israel has also received an author- 
ization to purchase $1,063,000 worth, 
(Turn to PL 489, page 37) 
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GERMAN VISITOR—Dr. Clyde H. 
Bailey, dean emeritus of the school 
of agriculture of the University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, looks over the 
West German countryside during a re- 
cent visit there. Dr. Bailey was in 
West Germany in connection with the 
50th anniversary of the Federal Re- 
search Institute of the Grain Indus- 
try at Detmold. He presented a pa- 
per at the milling meeting and also 
at the festival in connection with the 
founding of the institute. Dr. Bailey 
also visited several organizations in 
the cereal industry in Germany and 
some other German institutes. He 
was appointed an honorary member 
of the German Association of Cereal 
Research along with Prof. I. E. Maes, 
Institute of Cereal Technology, Brus- 
sels. 





Cottonseed Oil 


Contracts Reported 


WASHINGTON—U:S. Department 
of Agriculture officials report that 
they now have on hand firm con- 
tracts for delivery of approximately 
1,400 cars cottonseed oil under the 
cotton seed price support program. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. pur- 
chase price of this oil is in the neigh- 
borhood of 11¢ lb. crude basis. 

Commodity Stabilization Service 
officials said that they will not dump 
this oil on the open market at any 
price, but they have not yet deter- 
mined if they will make it available 
on an oil donation program. 

Odds are that such oil will go into 
both a domestic and export oil dona- 
tion deal through private relief 
agencies and state charitable organ- 
izations on the home front, it is re- 
ported. 

With budgetary considerations tak- 
ing precedence over most decisions 
any donation program probably 
would be delivery to the relief or- 
ganizations in terms of cooking oils, 
and further processing into such end 
products as margarine or shortening 
is unlikely, observers said. 





USSR GRAIN EXPORTS 
IN 1957 


MOSCOW—Data recently publish- 
ed by the Soviet government indicate 
that in 1957 the USSR exported 7.4 
million tons grain. Of this, wheat ex- 
ports amounted to 200.3 million bush- 
els; rye, 17.4 million bu.; barley, 55.8 
million bushels; oats, 14.5 million 
bushels, and corn, 3.3 million bushels. 
The main markets for the Soviet 
grains were Eastern European coun- 
tries (East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland) which took more than 
80% of the total Soviet grain exports 
in 1957. 
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| Our experienced wheat buyers, our expert chemists and our 

laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine 
1 [= | their efforts to make sure that |-H customers get the very 
: best in baking results. The sum of their skills is very evident 














in the top quality of I-H flours and their excellent results in 
the bakery. 
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Agricultural Knowledge Moves 
Slowly Where Research 


Allocations Held Unnecessary 


E LIVE in a world beset by 

differences between countries; 
differences in political philosophies, 
differences in levels of living, differ- 
ences in the resources with which to 
improve living standards, differences 
in the skilled manpower and in the 
facilities for research to assist in 
harnessing the resources available to 
each country. 

These and other differences be- 
tween countries are not new to the 
present century. But they have be- 
come more apparent with the rapid 
advances in industrialization, me- 
chanization of agriculture, and inter- 
country transportation and communi- 
cation that we have experienced in 
the last fifty years. 

Rapid increases in human popula- 
tions have also played a part in ac- 
centuating differences, particularly in 
food supplies, for in this respect these 
increases have had their most mark- 
ed effect in the densely populated 
areas that were already hard-pressed 
to produce enough food. 


The rapid advances in science 
and technology in some countries, 
and particularly the revolution in 
agriculture in our own country, 
have led peoples in less developed 
countries to hope for similar devel- 
opments in their own agriculture. 
But progress begets progress, and 
those countries which made the 
most progress in the modernization 
of their agriculture continue to 
move ahead at even faster rates, 
and the gap between the developed 
and the under-developed countries 
is probably growing wider, rather 
than narrower. 


Research has provided the basis for 
rapid agricultural improvement in 
the more highly developed countries. 
Research has also made substantial 


contributions to agricultural im- 

*From paper presented to the Agricultur- 
al Research Institute of the National Re- 
search Council, National Academy of Sci- 
ences, Washington, D.C., Oct. 13-14, 1958. 





The picture at left shows terraced rice fields in Indonesia. Long-time knowl- 
edge of erosion control is indicated. Center, a rich farming area in central Afghanistan with workers winnowing grain by hand. 


By Ralph W. Phillips* 


Director of International Organization Affairs 


Foreign Agricultural Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 


provement in some of the less de- 
veloped countries. However, there 
are extremely wide differences be- 
tween countries in the trained per- 
sonnel, laboratories, experimental 
stations, and finances available for 
research in agriculture. 

Next to such relatively universal 
languages as those of music and art, 
the language of research is one of 
those best understood by workers in 
all countries. Music can reach across 
national and even political barriers; 
but research, too, can reach across 
national boundaries. But if common 
understanding in areas such as music, 
art and research are to be used to 
the greatest extent in building co- 
operation and mutual understanding 
among countries, the differences that 
exist must also be recognized, and 
the reasons for them understood. 


Between the musical prowess of 
a fine symphony orchestra and the 
drumming of an African tribes- 
man, there are many different 
levels. There are also many levels 
of variation between the works of 
the best of the old masters and 
that of the Navajo sand painter. 
The variations between countries 
in the development of agricultural 
research are at least as extreme. 
Those variations range all the way 
from countries such as Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the coun- 
tries of northwestern Europe, and 
the United States, which have well 
established research programs, to 
some of the least developed coun- 
tries where agricultural research is 
so little known that even the sim- 
plest language of research is not 
understood. 


Perhaps the best approach to this 
discussion of agricultural research in 
foreign countries is by an examina- 
tion of the nature and extent of these 
differences between countries. If one 
undertakes to characterize the agri- 
cultural research of the world, or 
even of a few countries, it is an im- 
possible task. Thus, only limited 





ae ae 


phases of the subject will be covered, 
to cover some of the major points of 
difference among countries. 


Variations in 
Research Development 


It is difficult to find suitable and 
precise yardsticks with which to 
measure the development of research. 
It is also difficult to obtain compara- 
ble data from various countries to 
use in applying any yardsticks that 
are selected. 

One measure of the importance at- 
tached to research is the money ex- 
pended thereon. Data from FAOt 
sheds some light on the expenditure 
for agricultural research and related 
fields. These data relate to the ex- 
penditures by governments for ser- 
vices to agriculture, and are shown 
in graphs with this article. 

The top figure shows the expendi- 
tures by governments of 26 countries 
and territories for all purposes, in 
terms of dollars per person. Although 
only a portion of the countries and 
territories of the world is included, 
the variability that exists is clearly 
evident. These and additional data 
presented in the other figures were 
collected in 1953, so represent expen- 
ditures in a recently preceding year, 
depending upon the manner in which 
each government reported. 

Against this background of varia- 
tion in total governmental expendi- 
tures, what were the expenditures for 
agriculture? Data from 33 countries 
and territories are shown in the sec- 
ond graph and it will be seen that the 
expenditure per person ranges from 
less than a dollar per person in some 
countries to nearly $30 per person 
in Finland. 

In terms of expenditure per person 
in the agricultural population, as 
shown in the third graph, it will be 
seen that the amounts varied in 23 
countries and territories from a frac- 





tFood and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 
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tion of one dollar to over $70. 

In a further refinement of the data 
to show expenditures per person in 
the agricultural population for agri- 
cultural research, education and ex- 
tension, it will be seen from the lower 
graph that the amounts varied from 
well under a dollar in several coun- 
tries to over $10 in the U.S., Canada 
and New Zealand. 


Another yardstick of agricultur- 
al development and of a country’s 
capacity to conduct research is the 
number of trained workers. In the 
study conducted in FAO, it was 
found that in 26 countries and terri- 
tories, the number of persons hav- 
ing at least the equivalent of a 
bachelor’s degree and being em- 
ployed in key agricultural services 
varied from 0.05 to 291.3 per 100,- 
000 inhabitants engaged in agri- 
culture. Thus, the country with the 
most trained workers had 5,826 
times as many workers as the coun- 
try with the fewest, a startling dif- 
ference when expressed in these 
relative terms. 


It was also found that, in 21 coun- 
tries, the number of students receiv- 
ing degrees in agriculture during the 
five-year period 1948-52 ranged from 
0.23 to 310 per 100,000 of the agri- 
cultural population. These, too, are 
startling figures. They indicate that, 
on a relative basis, approximately 
1,200 times as many workers are be- 
ing trained in the country at the top 
of the range, compared with the coun- 
try at the bottom. Is it any wonder 
that the gap in agricultural progress 
between the developed and the un- 
der-developed countries grows wider 
rather than narrower. 

In connection with the third in a 
series of inter-American meetings on 
livestock production, convened by 
FAO in cooperation with the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences (Phillips, 1956) it was possi- 
ble to delve a little further into this 
problem of training for agriculture in 
the Western Hemisphere, specifically 
in relation to livestock production. It 
was reported to this meeting that in 
the U.S., during the school year 
1952-53, degrees in agricultural and 
related subjects were awarded as fol- 
lows: 


——— Degree——— 
Subject Bachelor's Master's Doctor's 
Animal husbandry . 1,140 143 40 








Other agricultural 

subjects exclud- 

ing forestry .... 6,659 1,200 409 
Veterinary medi- 

GERD “cvsveséoves *878 29 ? 
Home economics 7,517 608 47 
Biological sci- 

SO eae 9,707 1,807 966 
Physical sciences 10,414 2,711 1,714 

WE SN cdueses 36,315 6,582 3,185 

*D.V.M. 


At about this time the average 





Germany where land has been used for centuries. At right, harvest time in 
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numbers of “Ingenieros agronomos”’ 
degrees awarded per year in Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Trinidad and 
Tobago and Venezuela were 50, 17, 
16, 20 and 11, respectively, while none 
were awarded in British Honduras 
and Jamaica. In the veterinary field 
in these same countries and terri- 
tories, the numbers of degrees award- 
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ed annually were 25, 6, 32 and 8, re- 
spectively, in Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay and Venezuela, none being 
awarded in the territories not men- 
tioned. Other countries in the hemi- 
sphere did not present any informa- 
tion on the number of degrees 
awarded. 


The data are difficult to compare 





because the situation varies so much 
from country to country. However, 
the wide discrepancies in the num- 
bers being trained are evident, and 
are particularly striking when it is 
realized that, taking only the degrees 
in animal husbandry, veterinary sci- 
ence and other agricultural subjects 
excluding forestry, 8,677 
were awarded in the U.S., while the 
combined total of agricultural and 
veterinary degrees for Colombia, 
Ecuador, British Honduras, Jamaica, 
Paraguay, Trinidad and Tobago and 
Venezuela was 185; a ratio of over 
46 to 1. Actually, the number of doc- 
tor’s degrees awarded in the U.S 
in the same fields (458) exceeded 
the number of bachelor’s degrees in 
the seven countries and territories 


listed above by a ratio of nearly 2.5 
to 1 


degrees 








Variations in the 
Organization of Research 


There are also some striking dif- 


ferences in the manner in which 
countries have organized their agri- 
cultural research, and particularly in 
the types of national bodies they have 
established to coordinate that re- 
search. Agricultural research traces 
its beginnings to Europe, and many 
of the countries of that continent (in- 
cluding the British Isles) have long 
records of achievement in this field 
Therefore, the ways in which their 
research has been organized are of 
considerable interest. 

In October, 1951, FAO convened a 
meeting of European countries in 
discuss various problems 


London to 
associated with the organization of 
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agricultural research (Phillips, Mos- 
kovits and Lininger, 1955). It became 
apparent during the discussions that 
the organizational arrangements for 
the coordination of agricultural re- 
search fell into three general groups. 

In the first group, of which Great 
Britain is an example, there is a 
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| high degree of centralization in the 
> planning of agricultural research. In 
Hes . . 
New York Louisville =} another group, of which Denmark is 
Giterge re *, an example, research is carried out 
. Louis a yi i rari ay : 
re Cay Gelver om ina variety of ways, and there is no 
Omehe Houston ©) central body for coordination, al- 
' Misesapelle bey is though there is a very close informal 
Tolede San Francisco »} cooperation between the workers and 
Columbus Los Angeles & organizations concerned. 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C < 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. Between these two extremes a 


variety of organizational patterns 
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ER MINAL | exist in which there are exercised 
4 Pes varying degrees of central coordina- 
LEVATORS A] tion of the agricultural research 
- ee * —_—'work carried out in countries. 
Chicago ee 
* Loc a, aS The highest authority for the ad- 
. a Memphis ministration, supervision and even 
7) Minnespolis Eris the guidance of agricultural research 
—- Houston everywhere in Europe is a govern- 
Colombes R. Womb mental department such as_ the 
ministry of agriculture, the minis- 
try of education and the minis- 


try of the interior or other minis- 
tries (ministry of monopolies, minis- 
try of economics), or a particular 
high-ranking and more or less au- 
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the same authorities to obtain the 
funds through appropriate legislation 
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and to manage the financing of the 
research institutions which they con- 
trol. However, there are few coun- 
tries where there is only one such 
central authority. In most countries 
the agricultural research institutions 
are divided into groups and dif- 
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ferent authorities are responsible 
for each of these groups. 

The explanation lies in the histori- 
cal development of agricultural re- 
search. In most countries, all scien- 
tific investigation was at first close- 
ly linked with teaching, and both ac- 
tivities were carried out at univer- 
sities or at the superior schools of 
agriculture. In some countries, this 
situation still exists. In a great num- 
ber of countries, however, when ag- 
ricultural research became more and 
more important, and increasingly spe- 
cialized, a great part of agricultural 
research work was transferred to 
particular and specialized research 
institutes which were independent of 
the university faculties. 


Since in most countries, the min- 
istries of agriculture were respon- 
sible for the promotion of agricul- 
tural development, it also became 
their task to set up, administer 
and control such institutions. In 
countries where there are no min- 
istries of agriculture and _ this 
charge was the responsibility of an- 
other ministry (Ministry of Eco- 
nomics or another governmental 
department), this task was carried 
out by this ministry and became 
its continuing responsibility. 


There are also some _ countries 
where particular branches of agri- 
cultural production are controlled by 
ministries other than the ministry of 
agriculture. Thus, for instance, tobac- 
co production is promoted and con- 
trolled by the ministry of finance or 
of monopolies in some countries. Re- 
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search work in these specific fields 
became, therefore, the responsibility 
of these governmental departments. 

However, while these developments 
were taking place, research work 
continued in the university faculties 
and since these faculties, in certain 
countries, are controlled by the min- 
istry of education on the highest lev- 
el, that ministry became the respon- 
sible authority for that part of agri- 
cultural research carried out in the 
research institutes attached to uni- 
versities. 

Another type of development has 
taken place in some countries where, 
with the increasing demand for sci- 
entific research, it appeared advisable 
to entrust a special body with its 
organization and with the coordina- 
tion of the work done in the various 
research institutions. This solution 
was chosen in fields of activity where 
the promotion of scientific research 
was important: industry, medicine, 
etc., and special organizations were 
created and entrusted with the pro- 
motion of scientific investigations. In 
countries where such organizations 
were established, scientific work in 
the field of agriculture was also en- 
trusted in some cases to such special 
central research organizations. Gates 
(1958) has recently presented an in- 
teresting account of the over-all sta- 
tus of basic research in Europe. 


The task assigned to these cen- 
tral organizations is multiple and 
varies from country to country. One 
important task is the coordination 
of research work on a national lev- 
el. Generally, these organizations 
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also have to review all research ac- 
tivities and to fill gaps if such 
gaps exist. To enable the organiza- 
tions to do this they are provided 
with special funds which give to 
the central organizations the possi- 
bility of setting up research institu- 
tions under their own control. Thus, 
in many countries new groups of 
research institutions were estab- 
lished under the central research 
organizations. 


Let us turn now to another region, 
the Central American countries, 


To insure uniformity «¢ 
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Panama and Mexico, where by com- 
parison with much of Europe, the 
development of agricultural research 
can be traced only through decades 
rather than centuries. During the 
past decade in particular, effective 
agricultural research programs have 
been gaining prominence in the seven 
countries lying between the Rio 
Grande River and South America. 

Impetus to research was given by 
the U.S. in its World War II pro- 
gram relating to basic and strategic 
crops through cooperative agree- 
ments with some of the governments 


To increase absorption 
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during the early 40’s. About the same 
time the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the government of Mexico launched 
the Mexican agricultural program 
based on scientific research. In 1942 
the convention was signed for the 
establishment of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

The writer had the opportunity in 
December, 1955, of participating in 
an FAO meeting on the organization 
of agricultural research in the five 
Central American countries and in 
Panama and Mexico (FAO, 1956). 
Among other things, we examined 
the organizational structure of the 
ministries of agriculture which con- 
duct most of the government-financed 
research other than that conducted at 
Turrialba for the benefit of all the 
countries participating in the insti- 
tute. 

Although there is considerable va- 
riation in detail, the general pattern 
includes centralized control under a 
minister of agriculture, and with sub- 
ject-matter services or departments 
carrying out research and other func- 
tions under the supervision of the 
minister and his immediate staff. 
The support given by ICA in most 
countries, and by the Rockefeller 
Foundation in Mexico is integrated 
into the ministerial structure accord- 
ing to the terms of the agreements 
with the respective governments. 


The pattern of research organiza- 
tion that has developed in Various 
parts of the world naturally bears 
some relation to the systems under 
which the leaders who guided the 
development were trained. Thus, it 
is not surprising to find that the 
organizations in Australia, India 
and New Zealand are similar in 
many respects to that of Great 
Britain, and that the patterns chos- 
en in the Central American coun- 
tries, Mexico and Panama, reflect 
the proximity of the U.S., the fact 
that many of the leaders were sent 
here for training, and also the fact 
that U.S. workers have been advis- 
ing the governments as their agri- 
cultural research programs devel- 


oped. 


Much more could be said about the 
organization of research in different 
parts of the world, but I shall now 
turn to the wide variations in the 
physical, social and economic envi- 
ronment in which research must be 
conducted. What are some of the 
main reasons for these variations? 

One basic reason is the lack of re- 
sources on the parts of farmers and 
of countries to support adequate re- 
search programs. In China, for ex- 
ample, the farmer in the rice area of 
the south had to make a living for 
himself and his family on approxi- 
mately three acres of land, according 
to the study Buck reported in 1937. 
In the northern portion of China, 
where wheat is the main food crop, 
the average farm consisted of only 
a little over five and one half acres. 

Population increases may have 
caused reductions in the size of 
farms since that study was made. In 
any event, the farmer with so lit- 
tle land has a constant struggle to 
feed himself and his family and to 
sell a little to buy the necessities he 
cannot produce; he can contribute 
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little to research or to other programs 
designed to serve him. 

Agricultural leaders in many coun- 
tries, faced with a lack of finance, 
have hoped to dispense with the need 
for research of their own, and to 
make progress by applying the re- 
sults of research in other countries. 
This approach does offer some possi- 
bilities, but often the results of re- 
search are not satisfactory when 
applied elsewhere. Thus by following 
this line of thinking, political and 
agricultural leaders frequently delay 
progress in developing needed re- 
search in their countries. 

Lack of trained personnel is anoth- 
er important factor. In underdevel- 
oped countries, it is often the son of 
a business man or a lawyer or some 
other city dweller who takes a de- 
gree in agriculture, while the farm- 
er’s son is seldom able to do so. Thus, 
many leaders in the agricultural field 
do not themselves have first hand 
knowledge of farming and its prob- 
lems. 

Countries still exist which have 
only two or three men, or at the most 
a small handful of men, having the 
equivalent of a bachelor’s degree in 
agriculture. In such circumstances it 
is difficult to develop any kind of 
government service for agriculture, 
least of all an effective research 
service. 

The lack of a scientific tradition 
in any field, and particularly in ag- 
riculture, is reflected in the customs 
and even in the languages of many 
countries. Some languages, even those 
such as Chinese and Hindi which are 
used by hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, often lack the scientific terms 
necessary to an understanding of 
modern agricultural developments. 
Because of this, English, German, 
French and other terms show up fre- 
quently in technical writings in the 
languages of many underdeveloped 
countries, and in discussions among 
their trained agriculturalists. 

This lack of a scientific tradition 
and the lack of adequate mechan- 
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isms for bringing new information to 
the farmer, often combine to prevent 
rapid development of research. There 
are countries among those classed as 
underdeveloped where fine, well 
staffed research institutes exist, but 
where few of the results of research 
find their way to the farmer. A coun- 
try may have excellent facilities for 
research in rice breeding, and have 
excellent varieties available, but only 
a small percentage of the rice area 
may be planted to these improved 
varieties. This reflects the lack of an 
effective extension service, the lack 
of good commercial channels for seed 
multiplication and distribution, lack 
of funds with which to buy seed, and 
other factors. 


v Y 
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Grain Receipts 
Show Increase 


In Toledo Market 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Led by a flood 
of soybeans, grain receipts in the 
Toledo market in October topped the 
totals for the previous month and 
October a year ago, A. E. Schultz, 
secretary of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, has reported. Shipments also 
were up. 

October, 1958, receipts totaled 12,- 
676,035 bu. as compared with 3,796,- 
463 bu. in the previous month and 
8,305,815 bu. in October, 1957. Re- 
ceipts included 7,889,698 bu. soy- 
beans; 2,136,463 bu. wheat (118,468 
bu. by lake); 2,384,202 bu. corn, and 
250,214 bu. oats. A year ago, receipts 
included 1,353,325 bu. wheat (35,107 
by ship); 2,098,728 bu. corn; 100,543 
bu. oats, and 4,746,253 bu. soybeans. 
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M. E. Neely Named Grain Co. was named 


Omaha Exchange 


President 


OMAHA—At its 


held Nov. 18 M. E. Neely, Bartlett & 


meeting Waller. 


Ci was elected president of the sen, Sr., Norris Grain 


Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Co. H. B. Waller of 


Holmquist, Holmquist Elevator 

Named as first vice president was’ R. E. Miller, Updike Grain Corp., and 
R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain A. W. Nielsen, Westcentral Coopera- 
Butler-Welsh _ tive Grain Ci 





president, and Adolf Mayer, 
nental Grain Co., was reelected treas- 
urer. Directors elected to serve three 
years were Messrs. Mayer, Neely and 


Other directors are H. C. Christian- 
























Shipments totaled 6,368,490 bu., as 


ganization of —— Research in the Cen- 
tral American Countries, Mexico and Panama; 





F.A.O. of U.N. Agricultural Division, Meeting 28ainst 3,288,964 bu. in the pPrevi0US | 7 __——— 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF Fe Lire—— 


BUILDS NEW MILL New Packer Installed 


ANDERSON, S.C. — Smith's Mill SHAWNEE, OKLA.—The Shawnee 
here, one of the last water-powered Milling Co., Shawnee, recently com- 
mills in the South, is being replaced pleted installation of a new Smico 
by a new facility by George Smith, Tornado Mark III automatic packer. 
owner. The original mill was built in The new machine is one of only 10 
f 1825, and it was rebuilt afte- a flood like it in the U.S. and is manufac- 

in 1908. tured by Smico of Oklahoma City. 
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JAMES B. DWYER DIES 

ERIE, PA.—James B. Dwyer, 81, 
chairman of the board of the Firch 
Baking Co. here, died Nov. 14 after 
a brief illness. Prominent in the bak- 
ing industry for many years, he 
served as an officer with several bak- 
ing associations. He was president of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. in 
1928. Mr. Dwyer is survived by his 
widow, three sons and three daugh- 


ters 
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Loan Rates and Wheat Prices 


By Leonard W. Schruben 
Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Trends in Wheat Use 


N order adequately to plan for the 

future, it is a good idea for you 
occasionally to take a look at past 
trends. Not that history is committed 
to repeat itself, but it will help you 
to have in mind some of the more im- 
portant changes taking place in the 
wheat economy. 

Three important trends affecting 
the wheat economy are pictured in 
Exhibit 1 which accompanies this 
article. You will find trend lines 
showing population growth, consump- 
tion of flour per person, and the total 
amount of wheat processed for food 
in the U.S. 


Total Consumption Down 

You will note in Exhibit 1 the solid 
heavy line pictures changes in the 
quantity of wheat processed for food 
in the U.S. The fact that the amount 
of wheat processed for food per year 
has changed very little during the 
past quarter century contributes to 
the imbalance of supply and demand. 
The annual rate of utilization for 
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food has been slightly under 500 mil- 
lion bushels as is shown in Exhibit 1. 
The fact that the quantity of wheat 
processed for food has remained 
stable is somewhat surprising in light 
of the tremendous population growth 
that this country has experienced. 


U.S. Population Up 

This country has been experiencing 
a population growth of phenomenal 
proportions since 1935, which is the 
first year shown on the exhibit. A 
growth from less than 130 million 
people to over 170 million has not 
been accompanied by an increased 
quantity of wheat processed for food. 
In other words, it is very clear that 
the wheat industry has not shared in 
the effect of population growth as far 
as expanding markets are concerned 
as has some of other farm products. 


Use Per Person Down 


The heavy dash line in Exhibit 1 
indicates the declining per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour in the US. 
In making the chart for Exhibit 1 we 
arranged scales such that the popula- 
tion line and the per capita consump- 
tion line would cross approximately 
halfway across the exhibit. We did 
this in order to show the one ‘*out- 
standing fact. It is that the popula- 
tion increases have been almost ex- 
actly offset by the effect of the de- 
cline in per capita consumption of 
wheat. 

No sharp price changes have re- 
sulted because of the decline in per 
capita consumption of products made 
from wheat. This is because the de- 
cline has been gradual from year to 
year. Nevertheless, the long run out- 


ounds of Fiour 
nd 
Mv ns (Population) 


(Per Capita Consumption) 
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look for the industry is made less fa- 
vorable by such trend. 

When will the decline in the per 
capita consumption of flour stop? 
This is a rather difficult question to 
answer in line of past experience. 
This writer can clearly remember 
when many expected the decline to 
stop at 130 lb. But, we now know 
that in the space of about 10 years a 
further decline of roughly a pound 
per year has been realized. It is not 
a safe thing to guess that this de- 
cline will stop right away. 


These trends indicate that rather 
widespread adjustment in the wheat 
economy is necessary. In all probabil- 
ity this adjustment can be achieved 
but not without some rather severe 
hardships both on producers of wheat 
and those engaged in trade and pro- 
cessing. Because of the decline in per 
capita consumption of products made 
from wheat, it would appear that 
continued downward pressure will be 
exerted in markets for the foresee- 
able future. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Thatcher Favorite 
Western Canadian 
Wheat Variety 


WINNIPEG — Thatcher was the 
favorite variety of wheat grown in 
western Canada in 1958 and occupied 
43% of the total wheat acreage. Sel- 
kirk was second with 27.4%, accord- 
ing to a survey compiled by the Line 
Elevators Farm Service. Of the hard 
red springs, Rescue was third with 
only 3.5% of the acreage. Thatcher 
predominated in Alberta and was 
seeded on 58.4% of the wheat area in 
that province and 43.2% in Saskatche- 
wan but only 2.1% in Manitoba. In 
Manitoba Selkirk occupied 82.4% of 
the wheat acreage; 28.4% in Sas- 
katchewan and only 4.2% in Alberta. 

The durum wheats occupied 10.9% 
of all the wheat acreage in the three 
prairie provinces with Stewart plant- 
ed on 6.3% and Ramsey on 3.1%. 
Ramsey was the predominant variety 
in Manitoba while Stewart was far 
ahead of other durum varieties in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Rodney was the favorite oat varie- 
ty in western Canada during the 
growing season just ended and oc- 
cupied 45.9% of the oat acreage. 
Victory was second on 14.7% of the 
sown area. Montcalm headed the list 
of barley varieties and was planted 
to 29.8% of the acreage. Parkland 
occupied 20.7% and Olli 10% with 
Compana next on 9.9% of the acre- 
age. Flax growers in the three prairie 
provinces planted 32.5% of the acre- 
age to the variety Redwood, 19.7% to 
Marine and 18.1% to Redwing. 
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Victor Has Opened the Door for You 


As a result of Victor promotions to the housewife and home economist, 
you now know that you can go to your consumer markets and receive 
enthusiastic reaction...increased volume and profits. The keys to 
successful promotion are recipes...plus the story of convenience and 
successful baking with your brand of Self-Rising Flour. At the same 
time, home economists employed by schools, newspapers, radio and 
TV stations are definitely interested in your new recipes. These women 
can be effective promoters of your brand of flour. 
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Applications for 1959 Conservation 
Reserve Exceed Goals, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON Farmers have 
filed applications for 1959 contracts 
in the conservation reserve of the 
soil bank which offer acreage exceed- 
ing the goals for the program in most 
states and nationally, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has report- 
ed. The final date for applications 
was Oct. 24. 

For the country as a whole, 
232,000 filed applications for con- 
tracts would call for putting more 
than 20 million acres in the reserve 
under contracts beginning next year. 
The national goal for the 1959 signup 
was 12.5 million acres. 

If all farmers who filed applica- 
tions were offered contracts by the 
county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees, first-year 
practice and annual payments would 
require more than $285 million avail- 
able for payments next year on new 
contracts. The rest of the $375 mil- 
lion total authorized by the Congress 
will be needed to make annual pay- 
ments under contracts signed in pre- 
vious years 


the 


Priority System Necessary 

Because the authorized program for 
1959 is not sufficient to permit offer- 
ing contracts to all applicants, it will 
be necessary in most states to follow 
the announced priority system in de- 
termining which applicants are of- 
fered contracts. 

When the priority system is used, 
farmers who in 1958 had all their 
cropland in the acreage reserve and 
the conservation together 
and are now applying to put all the 
land in the conservation reserve— 
will be offered contracts first. The 
next priority is to farmers who offer 
land at less than the maximum rate 
established for their farms. The re- 
maining applications (all at the es- 
tablished maximum rates) then 
considered in order of the per 
acre, beginning with the 

The conservation reserve program 
of the soil bank is a voluntary pro- 
gram, under which farmers sign con- 
tracts to withdraw cropland from 
production for a period of years and 
devote that land to trees or 


reserve 


are 
rate 
lowest 


grass, 


water or wildlife conservation prac- 
tices. Under these contracts the fed- 
eral government agrees to provide 
assistance in establishment of the 
conservation practice on the desig- 
nated land and to make annual ren- 
ts] payments for the contract period. 
About 126,000 farmers placed a to- 
tal of 10 million acres of cropland in 
the program in 1956, 1957 and 1958. 
Signup Procedure 

In the signup procedure for conser- 
vation reserve contracts which are 
to become effective in 1959 farmers 
first asked county ASC committees 
to establish maximum annual pay- 
ment rates per acre for their farms. 
When the payment rate was estab- 
lished each farmer was given a no- 
tice of the rate. He could then apply 
for a contract offering to accept the 
maximum rate or less. 

The next step will be for county 
ASC committees to check the num- 
ber of acres, and the quality and 
eligibility of land offered. This proc- 
will likely require at least six 
weeks. 


ess 


Each farmer who is offered a con- 
tract will have 15 days in which to 
sign the contract, which is the final 
step in placing land in the conser- 
vation reserve 
— 
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Largest Wheat Cargo 
Loaded at Albany 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The largest cargo 
of wheat in Albany history was load- 
ed at the Port of Albany by the 
Ionian Challenger 

The Challenger loaded 13,000 tons 
at the dock from the Cargill, Inc., 
elevator, and then will pick up an- 
other 6,000 tons of Albany wheat 
after she down river to New 
York 

A barge 


sails 


will carry the additional 
6,000 wheat from the port of 
Albany to shipside in New York. If 
all 19,000 tons were loaded in Albany, 
the ship’s draft would be too great 
to navigate the rivel 


for 


tons 


Destination the wheat will be 


Bombay, India 


BATON 


oading 
ster than ever before in 


; 


ERN MILLER 


srain Flow Speeded 
\{t Baton Rouge 


ROUGE, LA A ne 
rine leg at the Cargill, Inc., 
elevato! reported to | 
river 
the 
ory. H. Robert Diercks, vice 
in charge of C 


term 
here is 
grain-laden 


irgill’s grain diy 


said the leg has a peak capacity 


20,000 bu. hour 10% greater 


previous unloading equipment 


W 


l- 


e 
barges 
ports 
presi- 


i- 
i 


than 


It 


installed as current 


program 


was part of a 
that 


storage 


construction includes 


expansion of grain from 2.5 
million bushels to 7.4 million bushels 
“Now ocean-going freighters call- 
Baton 


continuous loading 


Rouge can be assured 
Mr. Diercks 
the leg and 
capacity to 


ing at 
fast 
S iid 


storage 


“With completion of 
we will have the 
handle the demand, even at 
handling periods rhe 
operated by the grain firm, was built 
by the Greater Baton R¢ Port 


Commission to Cargill specifications 


peak 


installation 


juge 








Gladiola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 








WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Major Breakthrough 
In Hybrid Wheat 
Project Reported 


WASHINGTON 


U.S. Department of 


Scientists of the 
Agriculture and 
stations have made 
ajor breakthrough in developing 
USDA has 


State 


experiment 
brid wheats, 


semi-dwarf h 


t-stemmed, stiff-strawed, 


0 a oe oa 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Scecessers to JONATHAN HALE & = lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIN 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT  FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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high-yielding new varieties are soft 
white pastry wheats. They are un- 
usual because of their ability to 
thrive under fertilization without 
lodging (bending or breaking of the 
stems) which interferes with har- 
vesting and cuts grain yields of stand- 
ard varieties, especially when heavily 
fertilized, USDA said. 

The new semi-dwarf hybrids were 
developed in cooperative research by 
the Washington and Oregon agricul- 
tural experiment stations and USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service. They 
are selections from multiple crosses 


between an introduced Japanese 
wheat called Norin 10 and certain 
U.S. varieties and selections. These 


hybrids grow 25-38 in. high, compared 
to 45-55 in. for standard soft winter 
varieties. 

In the Palouse region of eastern 
Washington, one of the soft wheat 
hybrids has yielded more than 100 bu. 
acre in tests without fertilizer, com- 
pared to about 70 bu. for standard 
varieties. Standard wheats had 25 
to 100% lodging in these tests, but 
the new hybrid showed none. 

Under fertilization (35 lb. added ni- 
trogen per acre) the semi-dwarf hy- 
brid yielded 136 bu. acre in one 1957 
test, compared to an average of less 
than 70 bu. for the standard soft 
winter wheats tested. Yield of the 
standard varieties was reduced be- 
cause of increased lodging, but the 
semi-dwarf hybrid again did not 
lodge. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 




















THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Nov. Nov. 
14, 21, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 43% 27 4! 39% 
Allis-Chalmers 29% 22 29% 28% 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 342 44% 44'/2 
Am. + ee 54% 39'2 52% 53% 
A-D-M Co. : -- 42% 29 42% 41% 
Borden - vagina 60% 74% 77 
Cont. Baking “Co 46% 27% 43% 43% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 55% 33% 55 52'” 
Cream of Wheat 39'2 28% 36%. 39 
Dow Chemical 762 52% 75 74% 
Gen. Baking Co. . 4% 9% %§3% 12% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 77 48 742 74% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 85% 60% 79% 84'/2 
Pfd. 5% : 117 105 110% 10'A 
Merck & Co. 79% 36% 73% 78'2 
Natl. Biscuit Co Si¥a 41% SO’ SI 
 *, a . 168 149% 152% 151 
Pfizer, Chas. . 103 49% 99% 99% 
Pillsbury Co. 66% 422 65% 65's 
Procter & Gamble 78% 55 73% 77% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 52 37% 50 5i'/ 
St. Regis Paper Co. 452 26% 43% 44 
Pfd. $4.40 i ae 90 bene. 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 61% 40% 60% 60 
Sterling Drug 46% 29% 43% 46 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 90 72 84% 85% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 27% 272 27% 
Victor Ch. Works 34% 23% 34% 33% 
Pfd. $3.50 : 85 772 ... 804 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 12% 12% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . 107A 110% 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 104 1042 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.. 86'/2 87 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 140 141 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd os Be 8! 
Pfizer, Chas.,. Pfd <enntents. Cae 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ...... 89'2 90'/2 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ......... 132" 134% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 86'% 87% 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd... 9%3'A 96 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ... 89'/ 90 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 

Nov. Nov. 

14, 21, 

—1958— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 6% 3% 6% 6'A 

Gr. A&P Tea Co 497'2 241 479 495'f 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y » ae 27 33% 34% 
Omar, Inc. —— 24' 7% 24% 24% 
Wallace & Tiernan 

Inc. .. 40% 24 37% 39% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Horn & seertert eee. 

Le ) eer 99 101% 
Wagner Baking SS. anaes 3 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 74 84 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov 
2 14, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 3.25 es 

Pfd. B sos a 45 ; 54'2 
Can. Bakeries issih 8 5% 7'A 8 
Can. Food Prod. . 3.80 2.50 . 2.50 

A ‘ ese 8 7 7 7 

Pfd pehninek ae 37 50 49'f 
Catelli Food, A a 29 36 37 

i shin ar se 50 40 jae 
Cons. Bakeries . 10% 7 9 8% 
Federal Grain . 45 26 45 44'/) 

Pfd 30% 252 28% 28'/2 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 6.75 6.75 
Int. Mig., Pfd ae 8S oxo ae 
Lake of the Woods, 

P 128 123 124 120 
Maple Leaf Mig 13% Ta 13% 12'”2 
Pea. . co a sown 

McCabe Grain, A .. 25 eee 

. ee cocce See aon 3 30'/2 
Ogilvie Flour 464 26 45 45% 

Pfd re - 155 130 cee OD 
Std. Brands ... a i -.-- %53% 
Toronto Elevs. . a 17 36 38% 
United Grain, A . 16 15'a 16 *16% 
Weston, G.. A ..... 34% 21% 32% 34% 

pe Ses 2142 32% 33% 

PUG. GUD nccccee WF 87'2 95 92 


*Less than board lot. 
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Pfizer Earnings, 
Sales Establish 
Nine-Month Record 


NEW YORK—Sales 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
first nine months set a 
the company’s interim 
shareholders disclosed. 

Sales of the drug and chemical 
firm were $160,395,131, 7% higher 
than the $150,259,294 reported for 
the first three quarters in 1957. 
Profits were $17,228,615 after taxes, 
11% above the nine-month total of 
$15,497,480 last year. Earnings were 
equivalent to $3.18 a share of com- 
mon stock in the first nine months 
compared with $2.86 for the same 
period in 1957. 

Sales in the June-September quar- 
ter totaled $53,451,862, compared 
with $51,798,829 in the same period a 
year Third quarter net earnings 
this year were $5,645,845, against $5,- 
449,964 in 1957. Per share earnings 
were $1.04, up from $1.01 for the 
third quarter last year 

John E. McKeen, Pfizer president, 
told shareholders that while the pace 


and earnings 
Inc., for the 
new record, 

report to 


ago. 





of the first half was not maintained 
in the June-September period, the 
increases were particularly signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that the 
sales volume recorded in the third 
quarter last year was influenced by 
extraordinary demand for several 
products used widely to combat the 
influenza epidemic. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF e Lirt—— 
. 

General American 
Names Two to Board 

CHICAGO—Two Chicago area 
men, T. M. Thompson and J. N 
Cordell, have been elected to the 
board of directors and made vice 
presidents of General American 
Transportation Corporation, it was 
announced recently by Sam Laud, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Thomp- 


son has been named vice president in 
charge of the tank car leasing divi- 
sion, and Mr. Cordell, vice president 
in charge of the tank storage termi- 
nals division. 

Mr. Thompson, 41, Glenview, IIL, 
went to work for General American 
in 1939 in the company’s East Chi- 

“ago, Ind., plant immediately follow- 
an his graduation from Western Re- 
serve University. After discharge 
from the U.S. Marine Corps in 1945, 
he became manager of the Cleveland 
office, and was returned to Chicago 
in 1952 as assistant vice president. 

Mr. Cordell, 50, Evanston, IIl., join- 
ed General American in 1927, also in 
the company’s East Chicago plant. A 
graduate of the Walton School of 
Commerce, he served in the purchas- 
ing, the tank car repair and the 
freight car sales departments. In 1936 
he was transferred to the tank stor- 
age terminals division as assistant to 
the vice president. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF 

. 
James Thomas Dies 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Services were 
conducted here recently for James M. 
Thomas, 85, a retired grain dealer. 
Mr. Thomas, who died recently at his 





OF LiFe—— 


home, was the father of Nelson K. 
Thomas, secretary of the St. Joseph 


Grain Exchange. Mr. Thomas, who 
had been in the grain business here 
from 1912 to 1935, was a charter 
member of the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOUTH AFRICAN BUYING 
WINNIPEG—South Africa is re- 
ported to be negotiating for 30,000 
tons Canadian wheat. The last pur- 
chase amounted to 120,000 tons. 
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Comparative Yields 
For U.S., Canada 


Figures released recently on aver- 
age wheat yields in the U.S. have 
prompted a parallel study of Cana- 
dian yields. The figures showed that 
the average U.S. yield of all wheat 
a harvested acre during the past 10 
years, including 1958, was 18.9 bu. 
In the 10 years from 1946 to 1955 
the average was 17.4 bu. and in the 
1936 to 1945 period the average fig- 
ure was 15.6 bu. an acre. 

Figures for Western Canada cov- 
ering exactly the same periods and 
going back another two decades are 
as follows: 

Average Wheat Yield Per Acre 
(Western Canada) 


Average 

Period yield per acre 

u.) 
1949-1958 19.5 
1946-1955 18.2 
1936-1945 15.2 
1926-1935 15.1 
1916-1925 14.8 


The U.S. and Canadian figures are 
not exactly comparable because the 
former are based on “harvested” 
acreage while the Canadian figures 
relate ta “seeded” acreage. However, 
in both cases they indicate a trend 
toward higher acreage yields. 

There is another angle to wheat 
production which is equally interest- 
ing—U.S. Department of Agriculture 
economists have calculated that in 
the year 1800 it took about 370 hours 
of labor to grow and harvest 100 bu. 
wheat. By 1840, the time had been 
reduced to 230 hours. By 1900, it had 
dropped to 100 hours, and so on down, 
until today in the U.S., it only re- 
quires 26 man hours to harvest the 
same 100 bu. wheat. Thus, because 
of advances in farming practice, not 
only is more wheat being produced 
today on a given area but it is also 
being produced more efficiently. 

Actually, output a man hour in 


U.S. farming went less than 


up no 


v 


Tomorrow 


83% between 1940 and 1954, in rather 


striking contrast to the man hour 
productivity gain in industry, which 
was only 30%. In Canada, the figures 
in this connection are believed to be 
somewhat comparable, but possibly 
not quite as spectacular. W. G. 


Malaher, director, research depart- 
ment, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
oe ee 


STILL GRINDING—Visitors to the 
DeGraff, Ohio, area recently have 
been given the privilege of viewing 
the time-honored process of milling 
with 140-year-old millstones. The 
miller is Strayer Long, bachelor 
member of a pioneer Ohio family. 

Mr. Long uses two 42 in 
grind wheat, corn, rye and buckwheat 
for his own needs and for his friends 


stones to 


The ancient stones were brought 
into DeGraff from Kentucky about 
1820 as the joint property of seven 


families traveling in oxcarts. 


Eventually, the families settled 
near Logansville, Ohio, where they 
set up a mill. In 1848 Mr. Long’s 


grandfather, John R. Long, purchased 
the stones and removed them to De- 
Graff, where he ground corn and 
grain for his stock 


The present owner operates the 
mill alone with the aid of an old auto- 
mobile engine 

eee 


MILL RESTORED—The village of 
Felchville, Vt., will soon have an au- 
thentic old water-powered grist mill 
grinding corn meal and wheat flour, 
thanks to the efforts of a couple of 
local residents. Frank Gibbon and 
Robert Duffy of Felchville have been 
working for a year at restoring the 
community’s historic Rock Ledge 
Farm grist mill. The men have de- 
signed, built and assembled a 16 ft. 
water wheel which should develop 
sufficient power to operate the mill 
when it is installed 
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Fall Precipitation 
In Western Canada 
Below Year Ago 


WINNIPEG—Fall precipitation in 
estern Canada during the 
August to October, inclusive, this 
year was well below a year ago and 


period 


s of Nov. 1 the figure on stubble 
nd was 70% of normal compared 
th 112° in the same months of 
7. The figures, compiled by the 
Searle Grain Co., are weighted on the 
Sis of wheat acreage by crop dis- 

ricts 
in summerfallow land the mois- 
ture reserves for the three prairie 
of nor- 


provinces combined were 77% 
mal compared with 93% at the be- 
inning of November a year ago. The 
over-all situation combining the fig- 
ires for both stubble and summerfal- 
w, gives the 1958 situation for all 
western Canada as 74% 
mpared to 103% of 


of normal 
1957 
The report points out that moisture 
much less fa 


normal in 


reserves are orable for 






summertallow 
Crops to be 
1959 will 
with consider- 


sown on 
last year 
stubble land in 


crops to be 
land than 
seeded on 
also begin the season 
ably 
was the 
son 


than 


sea- 


moisture 
growing 


reserves of 
this past 


less 


case 





BREA Ss Tr — 
CHANGE IN CHARTER 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Th¢ 
(Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co 
has amended its charter to show an 
in capital stock to $150,000 


E STAFF F re - 


Gt iry 


increase 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. I 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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GOLD CROSS 
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bulk 





( for bread 

of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yi 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 











POLAR BEAR FL 
















POLAR 


successful, too. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


We have always followed the principle of 


OUR IS KING 


siving our customer’s the finest in baking 
quality. So, naturally, we take pride in 
the fact that our customers number many 
of America’s finest bakeries. We think 
BEAR 
credit for their success . . 
know their patronage has helped us be 


deserves some of the 
just as we 












































1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 


Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district. 
Telephone: FR 2-2100 
World-famous restaurants 
Lisa COLLEGE INN 


“W" PORTEREOUSE 
(OF Wellq 


drive 
right 
into the 


— Teo 
SHERMAN 
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CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
RANDOLPH, CLARK & SALLE 




















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all lending Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


















LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Ouality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 


















| We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Conventio 


December 


Dec. 5-6—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, C-G-F 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dec. 6-7—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo.; G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Tl. 

Dec. 9—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Dec. 10-13 — National Association 
of Wheat Growers annual convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dec. 138—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Kansan Hotel, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., George Tes- 
arek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Dec. 19 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 6-7—Elevator Business Man- 
agers’ Clinic, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; contact, Earl Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 
Mich. 

Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 183—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Jan. 13—Michigan State’s seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 













All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





















FAMILY FLOUR 








ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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Roosevelt 
Theo. 


Assn., 
Hotel, 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


winter convention, 
Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., 


Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 

Jan. 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Jan, 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan. 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bidg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
ean Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
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sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 


Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
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April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


May, 1959 


May 38-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 3-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linser«naier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas’ Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, IT. 


June, 1959 


June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
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S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, ot Operative Millers, Pere Marquette nn 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- Charles N. Da als, Jr., 


September, 1959 ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers Named to AFMA Board 


l ) > é 
ting Co., Chicago, Hil. CHICAGO—Charles N. Dannals, 
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Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers ee ee ee Jr., president of Atlanta Milling Co., 
Assn., annual production conference, TURKISH WHEAT EXPORTS Atlanta, Ga.. has been elected to the 
Atlanta Biltmore Iotel, Atlanta, Ga.; ANKARA, TURKEY—Turkey may board of directors of American Feed 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., export up to 500,000 metric tons Manufacturers Assn. Mr. Dannals 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. heat during 1958-59, compared with __ will complete the unexpired term of 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. practically none during the last two Sherm Applebaum, Athens Milling 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers years. This estimate is based on the Co. 

Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau probable availability of larger export Mr. Dannals spent two years with 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- supplies from good harvests in 1957 Southern Gold Medal Flour Co. (an 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 and 1958. Turkish wheat exports affiliate of General Mills) and then 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. reached a peak of 871,000 metric tons joined Atlanta Milling Co. 23 years 
Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association in 1953-54 ago as a plant superintendent. 
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Canadian 
Review... 


Wheat Producers 
Get Burden 


major part of 

ing agricultural 

n the producers of wheat, oats 

rley on the prairies, J. H. Wes- 

resident of the Saskatchewan 
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modities, because widespread diversi- 
fication to other agricultural produc- 
tion in the west would create an un- 
favorable market situation in other 
commodities. These fears have now 
been borne out, according to Mr. 
Wesson, who said there is now a huge 
surplus in Saskatchewan with prices 
at the floor level. This situation is 
likely to continue for some time, he 
said. 

Mr. Wesson said Saskatchewan 
farm income from the sale of wheat, 
oats and barley for the four crop 
years following 1953 was lower in 
aggregate by $1,040 million than it 
would have been had income from 
these products been equal in each of 
these years to that of 1953. 

In 1945, price ceilings were re- 
moved from all commodities, Mr. 
Wesson said. However, he continued, 
while prices immediately began to 
rise, farm income was able to keep 
pace until 1953. In 1954, with the 
costs index at 154, the farm income 
index dropped from 150 to 115. In 
the following year, with farm costs 
near constant, farm income again 
declined and the index was 108. 

This situation has come to be 
known as the “cost-price squeeze,” 
Mr. Wesson said, and accounts for 
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the decline in Saskatchewan farm 
income of $1,040 million from the 
sale of wheat, oats and barley in the 
four years following 1953. The gov- 
ernment’s acreage bonus plan, which 
will mean about $20 million to Sas- 
katchewan farmers, falls far short of 
being adequate, he said. 

Some 35% of farmers in the three 
prairie provinces have farms of one- 
quarter section or less, according to 
Mr. Wesson, and the $1 per acre 
acreage bonus to these farmers will 
mean about $125. Under the deficien- 
cy payments program of the wheat 
pools, these farmers would have re- 
ceived $290 had they delivered 500 
bu. grain in each of the two years for 
which deficiency payments were re- 
quested, or about $560 each had they 
delivered 1,000 bu. in each of those 
two years. 


Maximum 
Overlooked 

Mr. Wesson said critics of the de- 
ficiency payments proposals, almost 
without exception, overlooked the 
$1,500 maximum payment called for 
in the plan. Other criticism has sug- 
gested that deficiency payments 
would create more problems than 
they solve. Mr. Wesson said deficien- 
cy payments have been practiced in 
almost every country of the world for 
the last 20 years. Under deficiency 
payments, he said, each farmer would 
have a quota giving him his fair 
share of the market. Any grain left 
after this quota was filled would re- 
main on his farm and would, Mr. 
Wesson declared, leave surplus con- 
trol up to the individual farmer. 

Explaining the wheat pool request 
for a domestic price for wheat, Mr. 
Wesson said an increase of 50¢ bu. in 
wheat sold in Canada for domestic 
consumption would only mean a dif- 
ference of 1¢ per loaf in the price of 
bread. At present, he said, there is 
about 3¢ worth of wheat in a loaf of 
bread, and if it were supplied to the 
mills for nothing, bread would only 
come down in price by 3¢. 

Recent statements have indicated 
there will be no wheat left on farms 
by July 31, 1959. While Mr. Wesson 
disputed some of the figures used in 
indicating wheat supplies, he said 
about 75% of Saskatchewan farmers 
had no deliverable wheat last July 
31; about 10% of farmers had a few 
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hundred bushels, and the other 15% 
of farmers had the bulk of the carry- 
over of wheat in the province. 

Mr. Wesson was optimistic about 
renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement when the present one ex- 
pires in early summer, 1959. He said 
the Western world is now aware that 
it would not be in its interests to 
permit a price crash in wheat which, 
in turn, would be reflected in the 
purchasing power of exporting coun- 
tries. Mr. Wesson said he is optimis- 
tic about the re-entry of the U.K. in 
the agreement because of this and 
other considerations. 


Price in Line 
With Production 


“Farmers do not want donations. 
They want a price set for their wheat 
in line with the cost of production,” 
declared J. G. Hamilton, vice presi- 
dent of the Saskatchewan Association 
of Rural Municipalities. Mr. Hamilton 
and Warden Burgess, vice president 
of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Agriculture, also addressed delegates 
to the annual meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. 

Mr. Hamilton urged all farm groups 
to work closer together to advance 
their common objective which, he 
said, is the welfare of the farmer 
He said all farm groups in the prov- 
ince are in agreement with proposals 
to press for more stability in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Burgess explained the function 
of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture in bringing the wide diversity 
of interests between farmers in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada together. He 
said the prairies are the great natur- 
al market for British Columbia fruit 
producers as the east is for western 
feed grains. In order to bridge the 
differences brought about by geogra- 
phy and the wide difference of inter- 
ests between producers at opposite 
ends of the country, Mr. Burgess 
said, farm leaders had recognized the 
need for a national meeting place, 
and the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture ably fills the need. In Sas- 
katchewan, he continued, all the ma- 
jor agricultural organizations, pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperatives, and 
cooperative credit organizations are 
members of the Saskatchewan fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Burgess expressed the opinion 
that farmers at the local level should 
be more directly concerned with ac- 
tivities of the CFA. He explained the 
volume of research and liaison work 
done by the federation. He said farm 
leaders are well aware of the uses 
and functions of the CFA but, he said, 
in order to put it to its fullest use, 
individual farmers should be more 
actively concerned. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hamilton said, 
farmers working through the organi- 
zations they have already established, 
and working closely together should 





SCOTS BARTER 
WITH RUSS 


GLASGOW—A new trade contract 
between the Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society and Centrosoyus, 
the society’s counterpart in Russia, 
has been signed here. The Russians 
will provide wheat in exchange for 
Scottish cloth, hosiery and footwear 
manufactured in the society’s plants. 
Similar barter deals have been made 
by the organizations on two previous 
occasions since the war. SCWS is 
one of the leading flour milling 
groups in the U.K. 
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be able to achieve their goal of a fair 
place in the Canadian economy. 


IWA Activities 
Reported 


Importing countries in the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement purchased 
more than 161 million bushels wheat 
from Canada during the 1957-58 crop 
year. Only about 78 million bushels 
of these purchases were registered 
with the International Wheat Coun- 
cil. 

These points were made in a re- 
view of IWA activities included in 
the directors’ annual report to the 
meeting. The review noted that pre- 
liminary meetings, looking to the ne- 
gotiation of a fourth IWA, had al- 
ready been held and that further 
negotiations would be held in the 
new year. 

Importing countries guaranteed to 
take slightly more than 100 million 
bushels from Canada during the year 
under review as part of their IWA 
quotas. Their actual purchases were 
61 millicn bushels in excess of their 
obligations. The international price 
during the year remained well within 
the IWA framework of $1.50 to $2 
bu. There was no occasion, therefore, 
for either importers or exporters to 
invoke the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

The board of the three western 
wheat pools last July again endorsed 
the principle of IWA and asked the 
government of Canada to take the 
lead in negotiating a renewal of the 
agreement through the International 
Vheat Council. 


Situation 
Watched 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
been watching the situation in north- 
eastern Saskatchewan with respect 
to tough and damp grain, William 
Riddel, assistant chief commissioner 
of the board, told wheat pool dele- 
gates. He was replying to a question 
from the floor at the meeting. 

The board has given elevator com- 
panies permission to ship tough or 
damp grain on any shipping order 
calling for the movement of the same 
grade, Mr. Riddel said. He recalled 
that the same situation developed in 
the Peace River area last year, and 
the problem had been solved. 

Mr. Riddel said the board was keep- 
ing in close touch with the situation 
in Saskatchewan, and would in all 
probability make such arrangements 
as appear necessary at the opportune 
time. The board, Mr. Riddel said, 
would make every effort to move the 
tough and damp grain as soon as 
space was available. 


Construction 
Program Review 


The wheat pool elevator construc- 
tion and repair program in 1958 called 
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for the expenditure of about $3.8 mil- 
lion, according to information placed 
before the meeting. The program in- 
cluded the construction or reconstruc- 
tion of 25 elevators and 30 annexes, 
plus more than $1 million in repairs 
and painting of existing elevators, 
and $398,000 spent on the improve- 
ment or construction of agents’ dwell- 
ings. 

The year’s building program will 
result in the addition of about 1.3 
million bushels space to pool eleva- 
tors to bring the total capacity of 
the country elevator system to 82.9 
million bushels. It is expected that 
the year’s program will be completed 
about the middle of December. 

The cost of elevator construction 
continued to increase during the year. 
Wage rates were up 8%, the report 
noted, and the cost of material used 
in elevator construction rose slightly. 

The average cost per bushel of 
space for new elevators ranged from 
89¢ for an 82,000 bu. composite type 
elevator, to $1.52 for a 35,000 bu 
type. The average cost of annexes 
ranged from 40¢ to 57¢ per bushel of 
capacity, depending on the size and 
type of construction 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“‘Farm Business Days” 


To Be Held in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
at Kansas State College here will 
sponsor a Farm Business Days pro- 
gram Dec. 1-2 to discuss such sub- 
jects as integration, contract farm- 
ing, and the industrial use of wheat. 

The program replaces the econom- 
ics discussions formerly held during 
Farm and Home Week. 

Orlin J. Scoville, former K-State 
staff member now with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will talk on 
contract farming and integration, and 
F. R. Senti, also of USDA, will talk 
on wheat utilization. Frank Miller of 
the University of Missouri will ad- 
dress the group at the Dec. 2 banquet. 

Other speakers include Glenn Beck, 
director of the Kansas agricultural 
experiment station; Leonard Schru- 
ben, K-State agricultural economist; 
Sykes Trieb, extension marketing in- 
formation specialist; and Mildred 
Walker, extension specialist in con- 
sumer information. 


——-— BREAD IS THE STAFF Ee 


AACC Unit to Meet 


BUFFALO—tThe Niagara Frontie 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its an- 
nual Christmas party at the Thru- 
way Lanes and Restaurant Lounge, 
1550 Walden Ave., Cheektowaga, 
N.Y., according to an announcement 
by Robert Van Burek, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Buffalo, section secre- 
tary. Bowling will start at 6 p.m., 
and dinner will be served at 8 p.m., 
Mr. Van Burek said 
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VISITOR — Pictured 
during a visit to the 
headquarters of The 
Northwestern Miller is 
John Conn, owner of 
the Northern Seed 
Supply Co. at Bendigo, 
Victoria, Australia. A 
grain dealer there, Mr. 
Conn was in Minneap- 
olis for the interna- 
tional convention of 
the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He is 
shown with the griffon 
symbol of The Miller 
Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of The Miller. 





Wheat Market 
Development 
Group Formed 


DENVER The Great Plains 
heat Market Development Assn., 
officially came into existence re- 
tly at Denver, when representa- 
of wheat committees and com- 

ns and wheat grower associa- 
from Colorado, Kansas and Ne- 

ka ratified the articles of in- 


cory ition and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation. The association, which en- 

ons an organization of wheat 
rowil states in the Great Plains, 


began with the three states complet- 
the organization grouping their 
ources to work out their common 
blem of wheat promotion and 
rKketing 
‘he group at the meeting named an 
‘utive committee to set up a list 
bjectives and determine personnel 
led to achieve those objectives 
committee consists of Clifford R 
Garden City, Kansas, chair- 
M. C. McCormick, Holly, Colo 


Lioyd Kontny, Julesburg, Colo.; An- 

Horning, Larned, Kansas; Leste1 
Mort, Venango, Neb., and Herbert J 
Hughes, Imperial, Neb. 


r 


High on the list of 
new wheat organization are of- 
f in Europe and South America 
vo good potential markets for U.S 
I 1 red winter wheat. Future p1 
include wheat promotion in 
Africa and India 
According to Mr. Hope, the organ- 
tion is not limited to the three 
nizing states, but other hard red 
ter wheat states will be admitted 
they qualify and show interest in 
cing part in the organization 


project s tor 
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The first full board meeting of the 
ssociation will be held in Denver 
Dec. 9, just prior to the annual meet- 
i if the National Association of 
Wheat Growers at the C 


smopolitan 
Hotel 
Payment-in-Kin 


Export Program 
Extended to Rice 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a payment-in-kind export pro- 
rram similar to ones now in effect 


for wheat, feed grains and cotton will 
be extended to rice effective Dec. 1 
Under the revised rice export pro- 


gram, an export payment will be 
made in the form of grains from Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned stocks 
Exporters, upon proof of exportation, 
will be payment-in-kind cer- 
tificate. The certificates will be re- 


deemable in rough rice or in stocks 


issued 


ve grains—barley, corn, grain 


sorghums, oats and rye—available in 
the CCC inventory. As in the other 
payment-in-kind programs, the cer- 
tificates will be expressed in dollar 
totals equal to the export payment 
rate times the quantity of rice ex- 


ported 

The payment-in-kind program is 
designed to encourage the movement 
into export of rice from commercial 
stocks rather than from CCC stocks 
This should reduce the quantity of 
rice taken over under the price sup- 
port program. At the same time, 
movement from CCC stocks will be 


continued through making the ex- 
port payments-in-kind. Except for ex- 
ports to Cuba and Canada, virtually 
ill U.S. exports of rice have been 
coming from CCC stocks 
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Record 1958 World Bread Grain Crop 


Forecast in Preliminary Estimates 


bread 
all-time 


WASHINGTON World 
rain production is at an 


igh 1958, according to prelimi- 
y estimates of the Foreign Agri- 
tural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Wheat and rye together 


are estimated at 288.5 million short 
tons, compared with the previous rec- 
ord of 273 million in 1956. The cur- 
rent above the large 

above the 


estimate is 7‘ 
harvest in 1957 and 15% 
1950-54 ave 

World 


season are 


rage. 
forecasts this early in the 
necessarily tentative since 


seeding in Southern Hemisphere 
countries has only recently been com- 
pleted and growing conditions be- 
tween now and Dec. 1 will play a 
large part in determining the out- 
turn in those areas, FAS said. Reli- 


able information is also lacking for 
some countries of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere 

The sharp i 
n wheat, 
slightly less than last 


nerease in the 1958 crop 
with rye production 
year and also 


Is ill 
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Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











below average. Wheat production is 
forecast at 83 billion bushels or 
about 500 million bushels above the 
previous record in 1956. The bulk of 
that increase is in the U.S.; the lat- 
est estimate of the record harvest 
for this country is 500 million bush- 
els above last year’s crop and about 
100 million more than in 1956. The 
Soviet Union and Mainland China 
also report record wheat crops. Rec- 
ord crops in those three leading 
wheat producers, much more than 
offset reductions in some other areas. 
The three leading producers account 
for more than half the world total. 

Total wheat production in North 
America this year is estimated at 
1,828 million bushels, a third above 
the small crop last year. The increase 
is in the U.S., where the all-time 
high of 1,446 million bushels was 
some 50% larger than the 1957 crop 
and 30% above the 1947-56 average. 
Winter wheat, at 1,171 million bush- 
els, is a record crop and spring wheat 
of 276 million is above average. The 
spring wheat estimate includes 21 
million bushels durum, about half the 
1957 durum production and about a 
third less than average. 

Wheat yields far surpassed any 
previous records. The average for all 
wheat is estimated at 27 bu. per har- 
vested acre compared with the pre- 
vious high of 21.7 bu. last year and 
a 1947-56 average of 17.7 bu. Acreage 
was 10 million acres above the small 
1957 acreage but 10 million below 
the average of the previous 10 years. 

Both Canada and Mexico have 
smaller crops than last year. Cana- 
da’s wheat production is estimated 
at 339 million bushels, only about 
half the record production in 1952. 


This is the second successive small 
crop for Canada, resulting mainly 
from dryness during the growing 


season. Yields are estimated at 16.2 
bu. acre compared with 25.2 in 1956 
and the 1950-54 average of 20.9 bu. 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 














' Our brands have become identified with by om the world over... . 

Pp? Extensive experience with "oy wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the la ur mill on = te West Coast means flours 

* of consistent uniformity and h highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
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for the current crop 
well 


acre. Acreage 
is placed at 20.9 million acres, 
below average. Mexico’s production 
is reported at 42.3 million bushels, 
about 8% below the large crop last 
year. 

Rye production in North America 
is estimated at 42 million bushels, 
slightly larger than in 1957 because 
of an increase in the U.S. crop. Pro- 
duction in this country is 34 million 
and in Canada 8 million. 

European Production 

Wheat production in Western 
Europe was expected to approximate 
the large 1957 crop, but very wet 
harvest weather has reduced esti- 
mates, and present estimates total 
1,290 million bushels. Though less 
than the 1,368 million estimated for 
last year, this is still well above 
average. Crops are less than in 1957 
in a number of countries but the 
largest reduction is for France. That 
country’s production is now esti- 
mated to be about 23% less than the 
record 1957 production and there are 
indications that France may be on 
an import basis this year in contrast 
with the 1957-58 season when exports 
amounted to about 85 million bushels. 

Eastern Europe’s wheat crop is 
estimated at 495 million bushels, 
about 15% less than the large pro- 
duction a year ago. The reduction is 
especially marked in Yugoslavia, 
where production is down 23% de- 
spite an acreage increase. 

Rye is an important crop in this 
area, and the current outturn is esti- 
mated at 430 million bushels, com- 
pared with about 450 million last 
year. Comparatively good crop con- 
ditions in Poland were important in 
holding rye within 5% of the high 
1957 level. Poland is the world’s larg- 
est rye producer outside the Soviet 
Union and the current estimate of 
282 million bushels for that country 
is 65% of the total for Eastern Eur- 
ope and exceeds Western Europe's 
total of 265 million bushels. 


Russian Crop Record 

Growing conditions were exception- 
ally good in the Soviet Union this 
year and a record wheat crop is re- 
ported. In early September much of 
the crop remained in the fields and 
harvest losses may be sizable. In 
areas where harvesting had been 
completed, deliveries were much 
above the goals. Rye production is 
also indicated to be large. 

Wheat production in Asia is ten- 
tatively estimated at 1,970 million 
bushels compared with the previous 
record of 1,915 million last year. A 
record crop for Mainland China is 
the principal factor in the increase. 
Most other countries of Asia report 
smaller crops than last year. Rye 
production in Turkey is: about a third 
less than the large crop a year ago. 
This is the only country of any im- 
portance in rye production. 

Africa’s total wheat production is 
estimated at 195 million bushels. This 
is 10% above the 1957 crop. The 
principal increase over last year is 
in Morocco, with a crop of 36 million 
bushels, compared with the small 
crop of 23 million a year ago. Tu- 
nisia’s crop was also moderately 
above 1957 but slight reductions are 
reported for Egypt and Algeria. No 
estimate is yet available for the crop 
in the Union of South Africa, where 
harvesting does not begin until No- 
vember. Rye is of no significance in 
this area. 

It is too early in the season to have 
reliable information on the size of 
the crop in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Preliminary reports on the acreage 
recently seeded in South America 
indicate generally good conditions. 
Dryness had been an unfavorable 
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in some areas but heavy rains 
have since improved prospects for 
the wheat crop. In Argentina, the 
principal producer of the area, the 
acreage seeded to wheat is about the 
same as last year, according to the 
first official estimate. Seeded rye 
acreage has particular significance 
here since a large part of the acreage 
is normally used as pasture and only 
about a third of the seeded acreage 
is harvested as grain. 

Conditions in Australia are much 
more favorable than at this time last 
year and a wheat crop of about 180 
million bushels is expected. This is 
about the same as the 1950-54 aver- 
age and is sharply above the small 
crops of the past two years. Acreage 
is back to normal and is 40% above 
last year’s small acreage. Rye is of 
little importance in Australia. 


factor 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Saskatchewan Pool 


Earns $5.1 Million 


REGINA—Surplus earnings by the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and its 
subsidiaries during 1957-58 amounted 
to $5,190,500 after provision for in- 
come taxes and reserves. This was 
shown in reports on the financial 
position of the organization present- 
ed to the 34th annual meeting of pool 
delegates in Regina. 

The surplus was the largest one 
recorded since 1953 and arose chiefly 
from the handling of more than 162,- 
000,000 bu. through country elevators 
and more than _ 117,500,000 bu 
through terminals at the Lakehead 
and Vancouver. These were also the 
largest grain handlings recorded by 
the cooperative since 1953. 

Last year’s surplus was about $1.8 
million higher than the net surplus 
for the previous year. Grain handled 
in country elevators the previous year 
amounted to 149 million bushels and 
in terminals to 95.4 million. Other 
divisions of the cooperative also 
showed increased business and better 
net financial returns. 

Surplus earnings in 
division increased from $143,700 in 
1956-57 to $270,000 last year. The 
number of livestock handled by the 
division also increased substantially 
during the year. 

The value of the members’ equity 
in the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
amounted to $34 million at the end of 
July, 1958. This was an increase of 
about $7 million since 1953. The mem- 
bers acquire their equity in the or- 
ganization through portions of the 
patronage dividends earned each year 
but left with the company either to 
purchase the equity of others who 
have retired from farming, or as 
loans to the organization. 


the livestock 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BOXCARS 


(Continued from page 3) 





of the complaints we had concerned 
cars that were sent in to load at 
some of the big elevators in the Twin 
Cities and they [the elevator opera- 
tors] claimed there were dead mice, 
dead rats, dead pigeons and dead cats 
in those cars and there was no excuse 
for that. In order to combat that, we 
called a big meeting of all the differ- 
ent railroads in Minneapolis . . . we 
had the grass roots men there be- 
cause we can talk until we are black 
in the face on my level about this 
but unless it gets down to the people 
who actually supervise the furnish- 
ing of cars, the officers in the yards 
and the yardmaster, the car foremen 

. the complaints we are receiving 
of dirty cars just don’t do any good.” 

The result was a big improvement, 
Mr. Campbell said. He stressed the 
need for cooperation all around to 
achieve lasting benefits. 


Cleaning Methods 

Accompanying Mr. Campbell was 
John M. Hick, assistant superintend- 
ent, car department, Great Northern. 
He was asked if he felt that washing 
and steaming cars have any advantage 
over air cleaning or vacuum cleaning 
as far as results or economy is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Hick replied: “Actually, va- 
cuum cleaning and air cleaning is fine 
if you are going to load the same 
commodity in it, but if you upgrade 
your car, from grain to flour, we feel 
that steaming your car or washing it 
will do the job. We do not feel, of 





WM KELLY 
MILLING 





THe ww 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 








RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 











Y\ncsekeucler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





course, that washing or steaming a 
car will make it sanitary. That takes 
a disinfectant which, of course, we 
only use when we find a car is con- 
taminated.” 

It was pointed out from the floor 
that there have been occasions when 


cars which have been washed have 
arrived at their destinations with 
meal worms and types of fungus 


beetles crawling around on the loads, 
characteristic of wet conditions 
Thus, some members of the milling 
industry feel that air blowing is bet- 
ter than washing in most circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hick commented: ““We thought 
that washing the car was doing a 
good job for you, but you tell us that 
air blowing is better, then that’s the 
thing we'll follow. Evidently the 





FDA'S AUTHORITY 
FOR BOXCAR 
INSPECTION 


Sec. 704 (a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act states—For 
purposes of enforcement of this Act, 
officers or employees duly designated 
by the Secretary, upon presenting ap- 
propriate credentials and a written 
notice to the owner, operator, or agent 
in charge, are authorized to enter, at 
reasonable times, any factory, ware- 
house, or establishment in which 
food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics are 
manufactured, processed, packed, or 
held, for introduction into interstate 
commerce or are held after such in- 
troduction, or to enter any vehicle be- 
ing used to transport or hold such 
food, drugs, devices or cosmetics in 
interstate commerce: and (2) to in- 
spect, at reasonable times and within 
reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, es- 
tablishment, or vehicle and all per- 
tinent equipment, finished and unfin- 
ished materials, containers, and label- 
ing therein. A separate notice shall 
be given for each such inspection, but 
a notice shall not be required for each 
entry made during the period covered 
by the inspection. Each such inspec- 
tion shall be commenced and com- 
pleted with reasonable promptness. 





car that was washed was contamin- 
ated with something and that's the 
sort of thing we'll have to look into.” 

Asked how the railroad finds out a 
car is contaminated, Mr. Hick said: 
“Well, actually, we don’t have any 
experts on the railroad to do that 
It is called to our attention by the 
mill.” He explained that in some in- 
stances, when a car is blown out 
preparatory to taking on another 
load of grain, an operative checks by 
taking a little dust from below the 
lining and puts it on a piece of white 
paper and “sees if he can see a wee- 
vil. And if he can find one, it is con- 
taminated.” 


FDA Interest 
mention of interest by the 
Food and Drug Administration in 
contaminated cars, Norman E. Fos- 
ter, chief chemist, FDA office in Min- 
neapolis, said his organization would 
appreciate any well founded reports 
of any insanitary conditions. He 
said that any conveyance or vehicle 
used for storing or tranporting focd 
in interstate commerce is subject to 
the same laws as a food plant and 
must be sanitary. FDA, he declared, 
had a very deep interest in the sub- 
ject but since there were so many 
such vehicles in operation, they had 
to rely on informants to provide de- 
tails 


After 
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Argentine Grain 
Shipments Increase 
In July-September 


UENOS AIRES—Argentine bread 


coarse grain exports during the 

t quarter (July-September) of the 

il year beginning July 1, 1958 
iled 1,198,000 metric tons, against 
100 tons during July-September 
1957-58. This 15% increase in total 
ex rts was due entirely to larger 
exports of corn. There were substan- 
t ductions in exports of wheat 

its and barley. 

irgentina’s bumper crop of corn 
in 1958 made larger quantities avail- 
ible for export. Shipments of corn 
during July-September more than 


ibled exports in the same period of 





33 


1957. The Netherlands, and 


Italy 
West Germany accounted for most of 
the increase 


July-September 
Brazil increased from 


wheat exports to 
105,000 tons in 


1957 to 316,000 tons this year, but 
sharp reduction to other countries 
resulted in an over-all decline of 


about 20%. Nearly all the rye, oats 
ind barley exports went to Western 
There was considerable 
change in the quantities taken by 
importing countries, but total exports 
of each of these grains declined from 
a year earlier. Rye shipments dropped 
€0%; oats 7%, and barley 61% 

during 1958-59 are 
those of any year 
the exception of 
reached 1.7 mil- 


I irope 


Corn exports 
likely to exceed 
since 1948-49 with 
1954-55, when they 
lion metric tons 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 













TW a geltle Me) mm Lo) t) am (e) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 

































GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


AGNES] 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8&8) 








was reduced by a mechanical failure 
at one mill. Sales averaged 43%, 
compared with 45% the preceding 
week and 15% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Prices 
were unchanged to 3¢ lower. Quota- 
tions Nov. 22, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.19@6.22, bakery short 
patent $5.38@5.41, bakery intermedi- 
ate $5.28@5.31, first clears $4.93, sec- 
ond clears $4.45. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week and prices declined 
about 5¢ due to lower wheat costs 
and advancing feed prices. Shipping 
directions were good. 

Hutchinson: The local flour trade 
generally marked time through an- 
other slow week. The only interest 
developed was by smaller independent 
bakeries slightly short of needs for 
the remainder of 1958. A few of these 
booked sparingly for early shipment. 
Large bakers, exporters and jobbers 
showed no interest. Further strength- 
ening of feed resulted in a 5¢ decline 


in prices despite the fact mill costs 
were unchanged, with futures down 
and premiums up. Quotations Nov. 21, 
Kansas City basis: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent $5.80@5.90; bakers’ 
patent $5.10@5.15; standard $5@5.05. 

Ft. Worth: The flour market was 
dull last week, with sales amounting 
to only 10% to 15% of capacity, in- 
cluding some small government or- 
ders. Running time continued on a 
five-day basis. Prices of family and 
bakery flour were unchanged; first 
clears were 5¢ lower. Quotations Nov. 
21, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.60@5.70; first clears, 
$4.80@4.90, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were ex- 
tremely slow with buyers apparently 
waiting for a drop in prices. Direc- 
tions were strong to excellent. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
4¢ lower on bakery. Quotations Nov. 
21, delivered Oklahoma points in car- 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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lots: Family short patent $6.40 @ 
6.60, standard $5.70@5.90; bakery 


short patent $5.68@5.78, 95% stand- 
ard patent $5.58@5.68, straight grade 
$5.53@5.63; truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business fell in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Nov. 24, but the percentage of 
soft wheat sold was larger than for 
other types of flour. Total sales were 
estimated at 50% to 55% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

A little spring wheat flour business 
also was reported. The trade expects 
some southwestern hard winter wheat 
flour business to develop momentari- 
ly. Spring and soft wheat flours have 
been taken for the last few weeks, 
and inventories of winter wheat types 
are getting lower. Inquiry is brisk, 
but bids are 17¢ to 20¢ below mill 
asking levels. 

Quotations Nov. 21: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.60@6, standard $5.50@5.90, 
clear $5.25@5.80; hard winter short 
$5.20@5.75, 95% patent $5.10@5.65, 
clear $5.60; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.20; soft winter short 
patent $6.76, standard $5.50@5.80, 
clear $5.05; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.10. 

St. Louis: Although inquiry was 
brisk, only light sales resulted. Buy- 
ers refused to accept present prices 
as a basis for forward purchases and 
bought only enough to tide them- 
selves over for a short period ahead. 

Numerous contracts are nearing 
the replacement point, and a further 
adjustment of price differences could 
bring in substantial bookings before 
the year-end. Sales of bakery flour 
were 30% of capacity. Family flour 
sales were a trifle more plentiful, but 
not of sufficient size to make up for 
the week’s shipments. Shipping direc- 
tions have slowed and mill produc- 
tion has dropped to 80% of capacity. 

Quotations Nov. 21, 100 lb. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.60, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.40; bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $6.90, pastry 
$4.85, soft straight $4.95, clears $4.60; 
hard winter short patent $5.40, stand- 
ard $5.25, clears $4.85; spring short 
patent $5.70, standard $5.60, clears 
$5.45. 


East 


Boston: Flour trading was extreme- 
ly dull last week, not unusual for the 
pre-holiday weekend. Only hard 
wheat flour showed any price fluctu- 
ation compared with the preceding 
week, losing about 5¢. Spring wheat 
flour moved up about 3¢, but yielded 
the advance to finish unchanged for 
the week. Soft wheat flours showed 
no price variation. 

Dealers reported some action in 
soft wheat flour with mill agents mod- 
erately aggressive sellers. The vol- 
ume of turnover, however, was not 
impressive. On spring wheat flour, 
trading interest was confined to small 
job lots for fill in requirements. Hard 
winter wheat offerings were fairly 
constant, but prevailing quotations 
were above the average buyer’s con- 
ception of attractiveness. 

Quotations Nov. 22: Spring short 
patent $6.42@6.52, standard $6.32@ 
6.42, high gluten $6.72@6.82 first 
clears $6.07@6.37; hard winter short 
patent $6.09@6.20, standard $5.94@ 
6.05; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.39@ 


7.03; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.72; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87 @7.72; family $7.12. 

Buffalo: Inventories of Kansas 


flour users are ebbing and buying in- 
terest is beginning to mount but to 
date consumers do not see eye-to-eye 
with the mills on prices. Flour sales 
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as a whole last week were dull, with 
activity confined to fill in lots. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
off 1¢ and Kansas was down 4¢. Both 


cake and pastry flours were un- 
changed. 
Clear flours were unchanged and 


fairly tight, and the scarcity is like- 
ly to continue. This year’s early crop 
wheat was low in ash content, reduc- 
ing the recovery of both No. 1 and 2 
clears. This may change when the 
later crop is processed. 

One local mill is having difficulty 
obtaining sufficient shipping direc- 
tions. Many bakeries where sales vol- 
ume did not come up to earlier ex- 
pectations are working off their in- 
ventories. 

Despite the economic upturn, there 
still is much unemployment in some 
cities served by Buffalo mills. Bakery 
sales in one large eastern New York 
city were said to be the worst in 25 
years. 

Flour output here was slightly 
above a week ago and a little below 
a year ago. Two mills put in a full 
7-day week; one worked 6 days, one 
52g days, one 5 days and the remain- 
ing mill 4% days. 

Quotations Nov. 21: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.50@6.70, spring 
short $6.20@6.40, standard $6.10@ 
6.35, straight $6.30, first clear $5.88 
@ 6.13; hard winter short $5.91 @ 
6.32, standard $5.56@6.22, first clear 
$5.46@5.73; soft winter short patent 
$7.43 @ 7.74, standard $6.13 @ 7.04, 
straight $5.28@5.82, first clear $4.63 
@5.37. 

New York: Very little buying ac- 
tivity was recorded in the local mar- 
ket. Although prices softened at the 
close of the week, with both springs 
and hard winters moving 3¢ lower 
on successive days, buyers showed 
little interest and continued to sit on 
the sidelines looking for even more 
attractive prices. Balances are con- 
sidered generally fair, particularly in 
spring wheat flours, where many buy- 
ers are covered into the new year. No 
large scale inquiry is anticipated un- 
less prices drop considerably. 

Quotations Nov. 21: Spring short 
patent $6.37@6.47, standard $6.27@ 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPO RT ERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Casie Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,"’ Sypyry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran : ht . $45.00@46.00 $....@41.00 $51.00@52.00 $... 55.00 $ @56.00 
Standard midds. ..... ath No @45.00 52.00@53.00 . .@57.00 oo 
Flour midds. ......... ene ~— Per . ne anil as 2 > eae 
See meh 45.50@47.00 52.00@55.50 ...-@60.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . . $38.50@39.25 $43.50@44.00 $....@47.50 $49.00@49.75 $....@ . 
Shorts ‘ ; 41.00@41.75 46.50@47.00 ....@50.50 53.00@53.75 @.. 
Ee rere ee Pr es eRe. ee . .@39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 $59.00@60.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@40.00 40.00@4!.00 49.00@50.00 
6.37, high gluten $6.67@6.77, clears Hard Kansas standard $5.91@5.95, 


$6.05@6.35; hard winter short $6.07 
@6.17, standard $5.92@6.02; Pacific 
soft wheat flour $6.37 @ 7, eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.25@5.70, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Philadelphia: Those expecting the 
local flour market to snap out of its 
lethargy were disappointed last week. 
Dealings continued to reflect the in- 
attention of buyers and, once again, 
it was hand-to-mouth purchasing 
accounting for the bulk of the activity 
which occurred. Bakers and jobbers 
were content to work off balances in 
the hope that some price concession 
would afford an opportunity to re- 
plenish at a saving. 

An easier undertone developed in 
the wake of a government report on 
grain under loan as of Oct. 31. Mean- 
while, bakery sales were holding 
their own, as special promotions con- 
tinued to be an influence. 

Quotations Nov. 21, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.75 
@ 6.85, short patent $6.45 @ 6.55, 
standard $6.35@6.45, first clear $6.30 
@6.40; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@ 6.05, standard $5.85 @ 5.95; soft 
winter, nearby $4.80@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Sales were extremely 
dull. Buying of small sizes of na- 
tional family brands continued good 
as chains and jobbers bought for re- 
placement during the holidays. Re- 
tail bakers report a satisfactory in- 
crease in sales of sweet goods during 
the past several weeks and they 
look forward to a very good holiday 
season. Family patents directions con- 
tinue very good, but only fairly good 
on bakery patents. 

Quotations Nov. 21, 100 lb. cottons: 


medium $5.96@6, short $6.01@6.10; 
spring standard patents $6.19@6.40, 
medium $6.24 @ 6.45, short $6.29 G 
6:50, first clear $6.10@6.47, high glu- 
ten $659@6.80; advertised family 
patents $7.10, unadvertised $6.65@7, 
pastry and cake flours $5.59@7.50. 


South 


New Orleans: Business is_ slack. 
Improvement in buying is hopefully 
awaited, but the general policy is ta 
continue working down backlogs 
which are still ample for 60 to 75 
days. Where contracts are exhausted, 
most bakers turn to scattered p.d.s. 
purchases for up to a 3-day supply. 
Resistance to prevailing prices is the 
chief drawback to flour buying. Some 
additional spring wheat flour was 
sold followed by a healthy increase 
in soft flour sales to cracker and 
cookie bakers and some fairly good 
family flour business. Clears met 
good demand, although offerings were 
small. Protein clears were exception- 
ally strong, while ordinary and high 
ash types were steady, scattered of- 
fers indicating a trace of weakness 
Demand was light from seaboard 
houses and interest fell from domes- 
tic users. 

Export workings of flour were small 
and overseas sales of wheat amount- 
ed to only one cargo of western white 
to Japan for January clearance. Some 
activity is developing in flour export 
with offers submitted overnight on 
10,000 tons 11% protein, .48 ash flour 
to Vietnam for acceptance in the next 
few days. Flour is to be packed in 
cottons and multiwall covers. Norway 
bought a small amount of .60 ash 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 2 Beat « $5.32@7.00 $...@ $...@ $...@7.10 
Spring top patent 5.60@6.00 @ @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten @ 5.94@6.04 @ @ 6.50@6.70 
Spring short : ...@ 5.64@5.74 @ @5.70 6.20@6.40 
Spring standard 5.50@5.90 5.54@5.64 @ @5.60 6.10@6.35 
Spring straight @ @ @ @ 6.30 
Spring first clear 5.25@5.80 5.43@5.8! @ @5.45 5.88@6.13 
Hard winter family 7.00 @ 6.20@7.00 5.40@6.85 . 
Hard winter short 5.20@5.75 @ 5.25@5.35 @5.40 5.9!1@6.32 
Hard winter standard 5.10@5.65 @ 5.15@5.25 @5.25 5 cebe 22 
Hard winter first clear @5.60 @ 4.35@4.95 @4.85 5.46@5.73 
Soft winter short patent @6.76 @ @ @ 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard 5.50@5.80 @ @ @ 6.13@7.04 
Soft winter straight @ @ @ @4.95 5.28@5.82 
Soft winter first clear b+ 0S @ @ @4.60 4.63@5.37 
Rye flour, white 4.99@5.10 @4.72 @ @ 5.54@5.59 
Rye flour, dark 4.24@4.35 @3.97 @ 4.79 @4.84 
Semolina, bulk @ ... 6.05@6.10 @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 

Spring family ..... $ @7.10 $ @ $ @7.12 $6.65@7.10 @ 
Spring high gluten 6 vee 77 6.75@6.85 6.72@6.82 6.59@6.80 6.30@6.54 
Spring short ...... 6.37@6.47 6.45@6.55 6.42@6.52 6.29@6.50 6.20@6.40 
Spring standard 6.27@6.37 6.35@6.45 6.32@6.42 6.19@6.40 6.00@6.20 
Spring first clear 6.05@6.35 6.30@6.40 6.07@6.37 6.10@6.47 5.70@6.00 
Hard winter short 6.07@6.17 5.95@6.05 6.09@6.20 6.01/@6.i10 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter standard 5.92@6.02 5.85@5.95 5.94@6.05 5.91@5.95 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.60@4.90 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ @ 5.25@5.60 
Soft winter straight 5.25@5.79 @ 5.27@5.72 @ 4.85@5.10 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ 4.20@4.60 
Rye flour, white 5.45@5.55 5.55@5.65 @ 5.38@5.42 @ 
Rye flour, dark @ @ 1.61@4 72 @ 
Semolina, | bulk 6.93@7.03 @ @ @6.67 @ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent . $...@9.80 Soring top patent $5.95@6.20 $6.00@6.40 
Bluestem ..... ae ” *ez Bakers* cenes 4.90@5.20 4.75@5.00 
eer Tree ..-@5.09 Winter exportst ........ 0 — Pe 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s 
and British Columbia boundary, $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort Williem 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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hard wheat flour for Gulf shipment 
Dec. 25-Jan. 10 clearance. Narrow 
interest came from Holland. Flour 
sales to the Americas were of unim- 
size. No interest has devel- 
in flour for Venezuela, but 
hope is held for early issuance of 
licenses for the November to Febru- 
ary quarter. There was contraction 
in flour sales to the Philippines, most 
importers having built up contracts 
for about 120 days. 

Quotations Nov. 21, carlots, 100 Ib. 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.70@5.85, standard $5.55 @5.65, first 
clear $4.60@4.90, spring short patent 
$6.20@6.40, standard $6@6.20, first 
clear $5.70@6, high gluten $6.30 @ 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.25@ 
5.60, straight $4.85@5.10, first clear 
$4.20@4.60, high ratia cake $5.70@ 
6.15 


portant 
oped yet 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
grind continues to hold up well. There 
was some government flour business 
done the past week, but with only 
small participation by local mills. The 
Philippines continued to take on small 
quantities, the only new export busi- 
ness booked. The Philippines quota 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment is now filled and local millers 
are looking for a reduction in Decem- 
ber production. Quotations Nov. 21: 
Pastry flour $5.09; family $9.80. 

Portland: Flour markets were 
steady in the Pacific Northwest last 
week. Domestic bookings were light 
and lower operations of some mills 
reflected a lack of interest for heavy 
purchases. However, Saigon is ex- 
pected to take large supplies of flour 
under Public Law 480, giving hope 
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to some mills that heavier operations 
can be expected. Toning down of op- 
erations is largely seasonal, and some 
mills have closed a day or two for 
fumigation. Running into the holiday 
season, a lessened demand is antici- 
pated. Quotations Nov. 22: High glu- 
ten $6.90, all Montana $6.57, clears 
$6.49, Bluestem bakers $6.44, cake 
$7.09, pastry $6.09, pie $5.74, whole 
wheat $6.24, graham $5.68, cracked 
wheat $5.73, crushed wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A contract was 
placed by a government purchasing 
agency with an eastern mill for 481 
long tons of flour for shipment to 
Antwerp as a result of tenders called 
Nov. 7. The price secured by the suc- 
cessful firm was not considered too 
remunerative. 

Prices in the domestic market re- 
main unchanged. Quotations Nov. 21: 
Top patent springs for use in Cana- 
da, $5.95@6.20 in 100’s cottons, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
ers $4.99@5.20 in 100’s papers, less 
cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. 

Sales of winter wheat flour are 
limited at present to replacement lots, 
as most buyers are on contracts for 
supplies. Quotations Nov. 21: $4, 100 
Ib. in export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

Mills are having no difficulty se- 
curing adequate supplies of winter 
wheat. There was a large crop this 
fall, and a goodly portion of it is 
stored on the farms. Quotations Nov. 
21: $1.47 @1.48 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture out of this port continues spot- 
ty. Following a period of quiet the 
past month, there was a flurry of 
buying from Philippine Islands im- 
porters, which was unexpected in 
view of the heavy shipments due over 
there and the prospect of burdensome 
supplies. 

Canadian shippers got busy on the 
new orders but then learned that the 
Central Bank in Manila had again 
shut off export credits for flour. No 
reason for the action was given but 
it was surmised that either the cen- 
tral government was running short 
of dollars again or imports were be- 
ing held up to allow the new Republic 
flour mills in Manila to build its sales. 
Some exporters here felt it might be 
a combination of both. 

No recent reports have been re- 
ceived about Canadian flour sales in 
other areas of the Far East, includ- 
ing Singapore and Malaya. 

Canadian exporters are finding the 
market for wheat also very slow. In 
fact, wheat sales reported here for 
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some weeks have been very small 
compared with previous years. At the 
same time, exporters are making 
fairly substantial sales in coarse 
grains, mainly barley and flax. Sev- 
eral cargoes of barley to the U.K. 
and Continent were worked here dur- 
ing the week for loading as far for- 
ward as February-March. Total grain 
exports from this port so far this 
season are only 29,917,000 bu., com- 
pared with an export movement of 
42,691,000 bu. at the same date a 
year ago. 

Domestic trade has been fairly ac- 
tive in preparation for the holidays. 
Ample supplies from prairie mills are 
available here. Quotations Nov. 21, 
hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 papers 
and $5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.75, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: While flour exports from 
Canada climbed to 326,000 sacks for 
the week ended Nov. 20 from 301,800 
a week earlier, the total included 
only 3,000 sacks for International 
Wheat Agreement destinations. This 
was 41,800 sacks less than the pre- 
vious week. Domestic trade remains 
seasonally good and no let-up is an- 
ticipated until after mid-December. 
Mills are operating to capacity and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Nov. 22: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $6@6.40; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.75@6.15; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.75 @5. All 
prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The local rye market 
was almost without feature the past 
week, with grain prices about 1¢ low- 
er and dark flour unchanged. With 
production estimated to be consider- 
ably above a year ago, flour buyers 
look for a softer tone to come and 
are in no hurry to buy in at current 
levels. Quotations Nov. 21: Pure 
white No. 1 $4.72, medium $4.52, dark 
$3.97. 


Chicago: Rye stocks are dwindling, 
but a 5¢ dip in prices this week failed 
to interest any significant number of 
buyers. A watch-and-wait attitude 
seems to prevail. Quotations Nov. 21: 
White patent $4.99@5.10, medium 
$4.79@4.90, dark $4.24@4.35. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Nov. 21: White $5.54@5.59, 
medium $5.34@5.39, dark $4.79@ 
@4.84. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
small over this area last week. Prices 
remained about the same and were 
considerably higher than the trade 
considered favorable for buying in 
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large volume. Quotations Nov. 21 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye No. 1 $5.38@5.42, medium $5.18@ 
5.22, dark $4.61@4.72, rye meal $4.61 
@4.87. 

Philadelphia: Dullness character- 
ized trading on the local rye market 
last week. Price-consciousness re- 
mained an important influence. The 
Nov. 21 quotation on rye white of 
$5.55@5.65 was 5¢ sack under the 
week before. 

Portland: Quotations Nov. 21: 
White patent $7.30, pure dark $6.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues at 
the usual level for this time of year. 
Supplies are ample and prices steady. 
Quotations Nov. 21: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are in good demand at unchanged 
prices. Production is keeping pace 
with buying orders. Quotations Nov. 
22: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 
@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





Kansas City: Bran $38@38.75, gray 
shorts $41@41.75. 

Oklahoma City: Sales of millfeeds 
were exceptional and supplies inade- 
quate. Quotations Nov. 21, straight 
cars: Bran $40.75 @ 41.75, millrun 
$42.25@43.25, shorts $43.75@44.75. 
Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Extremely light of- 
ferings of millfeed met with excel- 
lent demand last week and a very 
strong market. Quotations Nov. 21, 
burlaps: Bran $47.50, gray shorts 
$50.50; bulk middlings $48, delivered 
Texas common points; $2.50 higher 
on bran, $1.50 higher on shorts, and 
$1 up on middlings, compared with 
the previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were higher in 
the central states for most of the 
week ending Nov. 24, but some soft- 
ening was detected near the close. 
Traders said good demand has per- 
sisted the last few weeks, but flour 
mill production has been rather large 


and millfeeds are becoming more 
available. Quotations Nov. 21: Bran 


$45@46, standard middlings $47@48, 
flour middlings $47@48, red dog $49 
@50. 

St. Louis: Good demand and light 
offerings combined to send millfeed 
prices higher last week. Bulk bran 
made the most gain, moving up $3. 
Much of the strength was due to bids 
from the East which equaled the full 
Kansas City price plus freight. Local 
mills took advantage of the unusual 
basis to clear out their nearby pro- 
duction. 

Mixers in the nearby areas were 
more interested in bulk middlings for 
shipment up to the end of the month 


Mill offerings were unequal to the 
demand and some buyers are still 
searching for immediate shipment 


material. Limited resale offers have 
appeared but prices have either been 
too high or shipment too indefinite 
to create much interest. Millers say 
they are not pushing for December 
shipment sales. They doubt that buy- 
ers would be willing to pay current 
prices and they are unwilling to take 
less. 

Quotations Nov. 21: 
$43.50@44, shorts $46.50@47; 


Sacked bran 
bulk 








bran $41@41.50, shorts $45.50@46, 
middlings $44.50@45. 
Boston: Good demand last week 


rapidly absorbed all offerings. The 
supply situation at the close of the 
week's trading was generally de- 
scribed as tight with the demand ac- 
tive enough to maintain current val- 
ues. Bran advanced about $2.50 while 
middlings jumped about $3.50 com- 
pared with the closing levels of the 
preceding week. Quotations Nov. 24: 
Bran $56, middlings $57. 


Buffalo: The millfeed market con- 
tinued active last weck, but there 
was a little tapering late in the pe- 
riod. Although demand for middlings 
was good, there was not the anxiety 
to own that occurred in bran. How- 
ever, middlings were able to com- 
mand a $1 premium over bran. Ship- 
ping positions of both were thin. 
Mixers’ inventories are light and, al- 
though levels are high, they held. 
Spot levels may hold for some time. 
Running time ranged from about 5 
days to 7 days. Bulk and sacked bran 
ended $3.50 higher. Bulk middlings 
were up $3 and sacked middlings 
gained $2.50. Red dog advanced $1 
to $2. In effect, bran is pushing 
middlings and middlings are pushing 
red dog. Quotations Nov. 21: Bran 
$51@52, standard midds. $52@53, 
red dog $52@55.50. The bulk dif- 
ferential on bran was $5 and on 
middlings $4.50. 

Philadelphia: Extension of unsea- 
sonably warm weather was blamed 
for a lag in the call for millfeed and 
hand-to-mouth orders were the order 
of the day. The Nov. 21 list of quota- 
tions was unchanged from the previ- 
ous week. Bran $55, standard mid- 
dlings $57, red dog $60. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds continued to 
advance in price and buying tapered 
off as the week advanced. Supplies 
continued plentiful, but it is harder 
to get quick or immediate shipments. 
Quotations Nov. 21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $51.90@54.15, standard 
middlings $54.90 @ 56.15, red dog 
$66.90 @ 67.15. 

New Orleans: Millfeed displayed a 
better tone, with prices continuing 
to set new records. Bulk middlings 
were unchanged. Active formula feed 
business, lack of pressure from mill 
offerings, strength in feed grains and 
favorable feeding ratios were im- 
portant factors. Good demand reap- 
peared ta place sacked feeds with 
smaller country distributors and 
truckers. Sales in single and mixed 
cars, at dock side and mill door, were 
up to about the limit of available 
supplies. There was a revival of in- 
terest in bulk feeds from mixers and 
jobbers which caused some tightening 
of the supply situation. Generally 
colder weather and strength in vege- 
table proteins were factors of a stim- 
ulating nature in millfeed calcula- 
tions. Quotations Nov. 21: Bran $49@ 
49.75, shorts $53@53.75. 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest mill- 
feeds continued to show strength, 
with the market up to $39 ton, an in- 
crease of about $1. The domestic de- 
mand is quite good, with dealers buy- 
ing as far forward as possible. There 
was also a continuance of the good 
movement to California. Supplies 
have been adequate until now but 
there are signs of a mild shortage ta 
come. Quotations: Millrun $39, stand- 
ard middlings $47. 

Portland: The market has been 
firm, with small sales to Japan and 
some improvement in domestic de- 
mand, along with a lighter mill pro- 
duction. Quotations Nov. 21: Mill 
run $38.50@39, middlings $8 over. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
the past week, with demand stronger 
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and exceeding supply. Mills are op- 
erating to capacity 24 hours a day, 
Six days a week, and are booked well 


in December. Intermountain area 
and West Coast trade was steady 
Quotations Nov. 22 (up $1): Red 


bran and millrun $38, middlings $43. 
, Denver: Red bran 


] and millrun 
$45, middlings $50. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $45.50, mid- 
diings $50.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 


1 Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Values of mill- 


feeds declined slightly during. the 
week. Quotations Nov. 21: Bran $52 
a53, shorts $53@54, middlings $59 
@o60, net cash terms, bags includ- 


ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal 

Vancouver: Domestic trade is fair- 
ly steady, but with no export listed 
recently. Supplies from prairie mills 
are ample for current requirements 


Quotations on bran and shorts are 
holding unchanged but millfeed is 
down $4 ton. Quotations Nov. 21: 


Bran $47, shorts $48, middlings $54 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 


fairly good. Supplies are moving 
Steadily and there is no build-up of 
stocks. Bran is strong and prices 
have advanced $1 ton in some east- 


ern positions of the three prairie 
provinces. Shorts and middlings 
prices are slightly easier in the same 
positions, but firm in Alberta. Quota- 
tions Nov. 22: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36 
a40 in the three prairie provinces; 
shorts $40@41; middlings $49@50. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 
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or about 20,000 metric tons, of barley 
in bulk, grade U.S. No. 3 or better, 
of the classes barley or western bar- 
ley, excluding malting barley. 

Authorization No. 26-33 to Greece 
provides for the purchase of $3.1 mil- 
lion worth, or about 50,000 metric 
tons wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter, in bulk. 

Authorization No. 26-34 provides 
for the purchase of $2,983,750 worth 
or about 59,500 metric tons, of yel- 
low corn in bulk, grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better. Authorization No. 26-35 pro- 
vides for the purchase of $500,000 
worth, or about 9,000 metric tons, of 
barley in bulk, U.S. grade No. 3 or 
better, of the classes barley or west- 
ern barley, excluding malting barley 
of any type. Authorization No. 26-36 
provides for the purchase of $247,000 
worth, or about 5,600 metric tons, of 


oats in bulk, grade U.S. No. 3 or 
better 
Purchases will be made by the 


State Purchase Directorate, Ministry 
of Commerce, Caningos Square, Ath- 
ens, Greece 

Sales contracts made between Nov 
27, 1958, and March 31, 1959, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. vessel U.S. ports 
Shipments U.S. ports may be 
made between Nov. 27, 1958, and 
April 30, 1959 

USDA also announced extension of 
the contracting and delivery periods 


from 


from Nov. 29 and Dec. 31, 1958, to 
Dec. 31, 1958, and Jan. 31, 1959, re- 
spectively, in wheat or flour purchase 


authorization No. 39-19 for India 
The authorization provides for pur- 
chase of $23,313,000 worth (about 


367,000 metric tons) of wheat in bulk, 
grade U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat 
flour. Most of the wheat or flour has 
been purchased. Inquiries concerning 
purchases may be addressed to the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
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setts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 

USDA also announced an amend- 
ment to bulgur purchase authoriza- 
tion No. 24-24, issued to Korea. The 
amendment extends the terminal de- 
livery date from Nov. 29, 1958, to Jan. 
31, 1959. Authorization No. 24-24 pro- 
vides for the purchase of $700,000 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of bulgur, in bags, 
from U.S. suppliers 

USDA has boosted its wheat and 
wheat flour procurement authoriza- 
tion—numbered 29-11—to Ecuador by 
$200,000. Under this amended author- 
ization USDA shifts the quantity of 
bulk wheat available to bagged 
wheat. This change means that USDA 
will finance to Ecuador including 
transportation — approximately 4,700 
metric tons wheat grading U.S. No. 
2 or better, in bags. 

USDA has announced that it will 
finance procurement of about $1.3 
million of wheat or wheat flour to 
Pakistan with sales contracts eligi- 
ble between Dec. 1, 1958, and May 30, 
1959, with delivery f.o.b. to the im- 
porter or f.as. U.S. ports between 
Dec. 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959 

At the same time USDA announced 
another amendment to Pakistan pro- 
curement authorization 15-28 issued 
Dec. 4, 1957, for wheat flour which 
excluded all flour milled from durum 
wheat. The amended authorization 
provides for the financing of approxi- 
mately $38.5 million wheat in bulk, 
grading U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat 
flour. 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, aero Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandi in cash and in 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. eg of + ed bpp + er ~ “establish ins Pp 

from the farmer, how it » oS ra A sy ae me ee 
even before the crop is plante e - ° e un 

This authoritative book will ding reference book A, this subject for 
farmers, county agents, legisiators, ee buyers, $6 00 
government personnel, teachers, efC. ........--ccccceccecescceeceeseeseeee e 





INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book —_ with facts, tests, research, 
~ of insect control. text book and manual for engaged in storage, ship- 
and processing of Z a5 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $4 00 
95 edition is of the 1950 revision . 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of ters Cae Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organ a of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, a * for “for getting long with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the ort of mmand, use and $6 00 
timing of words and action. Revised Editice 251 PETE  cesccesseusscoese ° + 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 
By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to 
methods with chapters on ‘colorimetric and fluorometric —- of analysi: 

prehensive table of microorganisms used for a vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or Dogg | pens a ee for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are — 113 pages, 81/2 $ 

offset, illustrated. Copyright, 


hiach lobe i 





FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 


By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, 

of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour 

early chapters cre historical in choracter, —y~ hy A the rise 

tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. technical devel mt of the 
the 





milling industry, and the contributions 
side of =—e a in a chapter ‘Looking 
ward.'* Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical 


final chapters discuss the business $ 
POTSTERSSS CF GIEES VENER cc cccccccccccccccccccccceccccccesccceseece ouewn 7.50 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The st # General Mills, Inc., hy tae. ne Settons, to ane. 
A dremalle chery that to of war than trade wi Hy wececeeccoeses ° $4, 75 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 
THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic peptientions Sor the baker, proowes by an expert in his field, now 
in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $] 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur ...........ss+0+- epeceeee eeeeve . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


Comper book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
nder Voort's treatment of the subject recommend Ss .00 
# te bakers, large and small 2... cen cccccccccccccccceccccsccccccese 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, |958 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
annual crops, manufacture, state feed lows, $2. 00 
fnclading labeling, G86. ccc cccccccccccccccccccccvesesssoccccceseceesscese 
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Survey States Point-of-Sale Impact 
Manufacturers’ Major Packaging Concern 


NEW YORK—Point-of-sale impact, 
while maintaining a competitive 
price, is a major packaging concern 
of manufacturers and processors in 
the flour, cereal and grain field, ac- 
cording to a survey just completed by 
the Better Packaging Advisory Coun- 
cil. The study showed that the com- 
panies sought quality and protection, 
at a low cost, so that their savings 
could be passed on to the economy- 
minded public. 

With the cooperation of 800 manu- 
facturers, many representing flour, 
grain and cereal processors, the sur- 
vey intended to establish an evalua- 
tion of unit or shelf packaging by 
actual users. The study will encom- 
pass many material supplier indus- 
tries to the packaging field; this first 
area to be investigated covered fibre 
cans and tubes. 

An earlier survey had reported 
that more than 50% of manufactur- 
ers are contemplating a change in 
package design or material for the 
coming year. This study found that 
30% of the companies queried had re- 
placed folding and set-up cartons and 
boxes, metal cans, or corrugated car- 
tons and boxes, with fibre cans or 
tubes during the last five years. It 
also revealed that 50% of fibre can 
users have been packaging their 
products this way for from 6 to 20 
years, with an additional 20% using 
these products for over 20 years. 


Factors Influencing Choice 

The companies surveyed cited the 
seven major reasons for choosing 
fibre can packaging for their prod- 
ucts: economy of container, better 
product protection, economy of ship- 
ping (due to light weight), opening 
and closure convenience, better ap- 
pearance, durability and facility of 
labeling and sealing. 

Sustained sales increases were re- 
ported in this nationwide survey by 


35.3% of the companies, as a result 
of using fibre can and tube packag- 
ing. Of this group, 63.3% said that 
they experienced gains of from 11% 

to 100%, and 7% cited sales jumps 
of over 500%. The average sales in- 
crease for all companies reporting 
was 32%. 

Prime Motivation 

The survey re-affirmed the signifi- 
cance of savings for every company 
in influencing a packaging decision, 
regardless of the industry or the mar- 
ket situation. Actually, savings are a 
greater source of profit than in- 
creased sales. For example, if a com- 
pany’s net profit on sales amounts 
to 10%, a cost reduction of only 10% 
would be the real equivalent in profits 
of a 100% sales increase. Cost re- 
duction thus produces more profits 
than any other operation. 

Of all the companies surveyed, a 
record 74.4% reported a cost reduc- 
tion in at least one of the three cate- 
gories: container cost, shipping cost, 
or filling and _ sealing cost. The 
amount of savings ranged from 1% 
to 50% mostly, with the averages as 
follows: 


Reduction in container costs av- 
eraged 16.1% 

Reduction in shipping costs av- 
eraged 9.6%. 

Reduction in filling and sealing 
costs averaged 14.9%. 


These figures indicate that substan- 
tial economies in total packaging 
costs can be achieved through selec- 
tion of the best, all-round package 
for a particular product. The survey 
showed that too many manufacturers 
fail to consider shipping costs, filling 
and sealing costs, and physical han- 
dling of their product when comput- 
ing their package cost. Any accurate 
estimate of costs must include all 
the fringe costs—or fringe savings. 





International Wheat Council, 1958-59 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1958-59 
Through Nov. 14, 1958 


{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 




















Importing U.S. —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh Fi. 
Austria ; ‘ ° ‘ coe . 
Belgium ...... 3.0 9.5 A 8.8 4.2 11.8 14.5 *26.3 
 (— - 6.9 ; ee re eas 6.9 6.9 
aaa ae ee ° oes ae 
Goede Bice ..cocss> “a 8.8 7.4 I 16.2 16.3 
0 SEP 33.5 2.0 93.1 5 128.6 
Denmark . ; ; 14.9 : 4.6 en 19.5 19.5 
Dom. Republic 3 2.0 4 5.2 3 va 7.5 
— - oe eae ; a 
ae , aT rey oe cas 9.6 deat 2.5 12.1 12.1 
Germany ove 9.4 374.4 . 771.8 ; 4771.8 
on. ; recs ae ius , nes - ae 
Guatemala ......... 10.5 6.3 a 3.1 10.9 9.4 20.3 
ere ane 7.8 T .t 7.8 ! 7.9 
Honduras ...... mee 1.2 1.0 2 a 1.4 1.2 2.6 
rr ; ab — A . lt a 
a aa oe 15.4 : 145.3 ses 160.7 ‘<a 160.7 
Indonesia caeeken — oie jms 4.8 ina ‘ 4.8 4.8 
OE. dincce be noana 9.4 <4 50.3 : 55.1 . 115.3 , *115.3 
MED “icdesscatemss 36.3 oan son = ses 36.3 36.3 
ee se eee nas “< =e ce ana vet ome 
SEE «nic ccakadne's ee “ 28.5 i 260.1 ‘ea 561.0 nae 561.0 
| SE eos - ey “ ave ven _ me 
MO da dccwrvees ‘s ee ia 
Liberia ....... mee 3 “ - | 4 
| Sar ion ane es ion awa aT ase = . 
Netherlands ....... 38.7 69.1 rae 4 130.7 1.2 169.4 70.7 240.1 
New Zealand ...... res ni 102.2 8 kee 102.2 8 103.0 
Nicaragua , San aa 5.8 aan x aa 1.7 ait 7.5 7.5 
| yA 27.5 5.3 _ 47.6 . 76.4 5.3 $81.7 
DE .épecabsosues cae 8.9 oa ni 1.2 7 10.1 10.1 
yea ee 4 a oe or 4 4 
Philippines tg 8.5 108.3 2.1 47.4 8.5 157.8 166.3 
Oe e 5 A 2.7 12.6 13.9 *36.5 
Saudi Arabia ...... PS ine re a] BY 
RY Dare vd = - °F an 
Switzerland ........ 65.2 eae 65.2 nan 65.2 
South Africa 150.0 ¢e0 150.0 ‘ 150.0 
Vatican City ...... ve ah -“ cen nes kes ws 
Venewela ......... 3.4 22.9 2 8.8 3.6 31.7 35.3 
Yugoslavia 0% 
DS ccasasves 803.7 300.0 190.4 8.3 1,242.6 87.9 2,377.9 407.5 2,785.4 


**Less than .100. 


*Includes 700 metric tons flour to Belgium from France; !2,600 metric tons wheat and 10,600 


metric tons of flour to Portugal from France. 


tincludes 106,700 metric tons wheat from France and 20,100 metric tons wheat from Sweden. 
$includes 600 metric tons wheat from France and 700 metric tons wheat from Sweden. 
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368.7 Million Bu. 
Canadian Wheat 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 





Amather mew sevcice trom Pilldery' 4 : 4 Crop Forecast (Flour _ Starch Union, 
2 ; td.) 
; ¢ . . VINNIPEG—Based on returns at r : % Heerengracht 9 
Oct. 15, Canada’s 1958 wheat ercp is la 
n forecast at 368.7 million busheis , | 01g bs AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
and while less than 2 million under 
the comparative total for a year ago, Importers of 


the figure is 25% below the 10-year . - 
avera of 489.8 million ‘Is and FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 


f bushels 





t} 


is the sma'lest since the rust year of 
1954. The revised production figures 
released in mid-November by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, indi- McCONNELL & REID, Lm. | 











cate only minor changes when com- FLOUR IMPORTERS 

pared with a month earlier. Tne de- 

crease in production compared with 19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 
a year ago 1s due entir« ly to a slight Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








reduction in wheat acreage. Wheat 
Oats, barley, flax and rye figures 

















follow 
ALL CANADA Cable Address Dorreacnu,’’ London 
(In bushels, 000's omitted) O F PEACH & rt) Ltd 
1957 1958 MARDORF, CO., Ltd. 
oe oo sse'ene aaa'ane FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ADVERTISING AID—A customized library of radio and television spot an-  ,, “ ae de. a 368 a 52, Mark Lane 
nouncements featuring America’s most popular baked foods has been devel- Barley 215993 244764 LONDON, E.C.3 
oped for bakers by the Pillsbury Co. The brochure contains 133 spot an- - Ay +44 yt 
nouncements, It is available free to bakeries sponsoring radio and television All rye 8539 8'002 
Flaxseed 19.179 23,166 


shows. The 20 and 60-second commercials are divided for radio and television, 
then indexed into categories for cakes, cookies, pies, coffee cakes and sweet 


WESTERN CANADA FARQUHAR BROTHERS 












































Whea ay a 
rolis, rolls and buns, doughnuts, breads, special events and holidays. Requests — Yanitobs 45.000 55 000 FLOUR MERCHANTS 
for the brochure should be directed to the Pillsbury Co., Bakery Products — hew ast Fe = _ 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
Division, Station 428, Pillsbury Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. ‘ bots cet C. 1. F. business much preferred 
Tota 349,000 343,000 ahha A ‘ 
t es ‘ a asgow 
Oats 
Manitoba 58,000 60,000 
Sli htl Hi h during December as a result, the re- namnet hewar - 000 $s = 
bert 00 7 
ig y ig er port continued : —_—_ —— Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
Large supplies and the expectation ’ 234,000 240,000 H. COHEN & CO 
. arg A ep U0. 
Prices for Wheat of shortages in storage space weak-  yartobs $3,000 44,000 faer tapetens 
ened the tendency for prices to rise Sa katchewa 80 000 87 000 Bry -" ail 
° in the fall months. With fairly larg a a at gee asin “hi 
Seen In December amounts of wheat going under loan Tota 209,000 238,000 ied amas 50 yeors 
and with storage space apparently Pn. ve " ie 
y repr r , Tro ~ ~ toda é 200 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Slight- adequate, the usual seasonal move-  Saskatchewa 3'200 2'500 
ly higher wheat prices are in prospect ment of prices probably will be re- Albert 1,900 1,700 Established 1886 
for December, according to the sumed. The typical price pattern Tota 6,300 5,400 BU LSING & HESLENFELD 
monthly report on the Kansas agri- shows a slight increase in December Flaxseed \'UR IMPORTERS 
snitoba 0 5,100 
, ‘al situation that is prepared by ‘ ee ~ 3,500 5, 100 Also aneien Bakers’ Sundries 
cultural si c be i ” e * Feed Grains Saskatchew 10.500 300 Solicit a may or gs meat 
the department of agricultural eco- : Alberta 4.900 6.500 Maanhahaeane aint Gubastene 
nomics at Kansas State College, “my _- pee yearn D. eet Tota 18,900 22,900 Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Manhattan. 00 - spe e€ a rena qauring ecem- eee SANS Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
2 : a ; si N sete er, re repor Sald, Manitoba 400 800 
Wheat prices advanced in Novem I ; feed —-Saskatchewa 32'000 > can 
ber as the expected pressure on stor- nereased consumption of feec Rests 10° 760 r+ 








age space failed to dey elop and farm- grains 1s expected in t h e coming T.% 44 00 5 900 ROBERT CARSON & Co. 
ers continued their holding policy on months as livestock production con- o — » ae ) 0 ond 

wheat. Marketings of wheat are not [inues to increase following the fa- 7 eacgtcs: FLOUR IMPORTERS 

a 7 t r to ine = » greatly in De- vorable livestock-feed price ratios of tings = 

expectec oO increase greatly 1! € 50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


cember under current conditions, the the past year, However, production REVISION OF BAKERY Cable Address: “Dirrtowas.” Glasgow 


report said of feed this year has more than off- 
pened , ’ set increased demand for feed so that 

Prices of ordinary hard winter laro 2 ; FLOUR CONTRACT 
? arge supplies continue to dominate 


Ww heat are appreciably below the net the feed grain market. The number CHICAGO—A revised form of the F E L IX COHE N. N. V. 
loan in many areas. With storage 55 erain-consuming livestock to be bakery flour contract will be publish- 














space available there is a strong in- fed in 1958-59 is expected to be 6% ed within a few days, and the Millers - eset , oe “1 
centive to place wheat under loan. higher than in 1957-58. while the National Federation has reported 3 Mauri RDAM. HOLI ro 
Market requirements are likely to tor.) supply of feed erains and other that it has been assured that copies Refere De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
cause wheat prices to edge upward acenmnaten: ie ane larger. will be available so that they may be ees onan ee alien wetshan 





Per acre vields of each of the four mailed to MNF members Nov. 28. 
“ ; : ’ he changes i he contract form are 

feed grains set new records again ne changes in thi ; ‘ 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp this year. Total carryover of feeq 20t extensive, MNF said, being limit- iv a 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS grains is expected to be around 75 ed to making its provisions applicable ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 








: y 2 ss pes . ; . : > 5 agri. 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS million tons at the end of the 1958-59 ‘® bulk shipments as well as to sack FLOUR AGENT 
pee Bae ny SO LONDON, E. C. 3 season. This is more than double - shipme nts. This will be the first KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
average carryover in the 1952-56 pe- Change in the bakery flour contract Reference: Tie Northwestern Miller 
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D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. STOLP & CO., LT D. 


5 ;sLASGOW, C. 
en FLOUR IMPORTERS 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS e Address: “Cleo” 
cine eee Oe facia 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS Esplanade Buildings, DUNDE Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 






OFFICES ALSO AT . 17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN ftwh ‘ - he 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 26/28 High St.. KIRKCALDY Sane on oe a and pringw nent ours 
DUBLIN BELFAST Cable: “Phillie,” Dendes ro-forma contract stating terms 

















| PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. | | Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS H - = 1 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 Since 1881 TOUR SPECIALISTS —— 
AMSTERDAM 


. [DE . a > . > 
FLOUR ay CEREAL I LOL R IMI ORTERS Cable Address: Bygriy Amsterdam 
ccmnoanen Gow = ~—s ROTTERDAM Cables: Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase A.B.C. 5th Ed Riverside, Private 
OFFICES ALSO AT (Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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grading and we can be certain it will 
meet our requirements. Some years 
ago we started buying your hard win- 
ter wheat on a 14% guaranteed basis. 
Until recently my own firm was tak- 
ing a million bushels a month and 
Spillers, I believe, was near the same 
amount. We have both been forced to 
revise our policy due to dissatisfac- 
tion with the quality of actual de- 
liveries and a rise in price. 
No Guarantee 

“We feel a U.S. government grade 
certificate gives no guarantee and 
acting together we have forced ex- 
porters to sell to us on a sealed sam- 
ple basis. I have heard of serious 
complaints from purchasers on the 
certificate plan in other countries of 
Europe. At the moment my firm has 
suspended all purchases of your win- 
ter wheat until such time as we can 
be certain we shall receive the quali- 
ty for which we are paying. 

“I would suggest encouragement 
be given the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to make more severe the 
standards for each grade, and at the 
same time greater checks be im- 
posed on elevator operators to mix 
wheats. Such action would be clearly 
in the best interest of you farmers. 

“Canada has been relatively more 
successful in disposing of its crop 
surpluses since the war despite the 
fact that its prices have always been 
considerably higher. Its government 
has not initiated giveaway programs 
on anything like the scale of your 
government. Reason for this is the 
inviolability of the Canadian grading 
system and the attention given by 
the Canadian government.” 

Mr. Hosegood largely echoed the 
of his competitor’s talk. He 
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said that European mills must look 
to the world for 75% of their wheat 
and that there is an abundance of 
poor wheat in every exporting coun- 
try. He recommended that the U.S. 
government provide a certificate of 
protein. Standards of grading in this 
country are much too lax, he de- 
clared. 

Wheat as an important material 
for industry is a creeping infant, but 
is expected to grow, farmers were 
told by Dr. W. Dayton Maclay, direc- 
tor of Northern Utilization and De- 
velopment Division, USDA, Peoria, 
tl 


“Wheat presents a special problem 
for industrial utilization because as 
a food grain it demands a premium 
price compared with feed grains,” 
said Dr. Maclay. 

It is frustrating for a U.S. agri- 
cultural representative to visit a for- 
eign customer and be told wheat 
from other countries is preferred, the 
convention was told by Dr. James O. 
Howard, Washington, director of for- 
eign trade promotion division of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

“We know now that the days when 
we could unload large quantities of 
poor quality wheat on the European 
market are gone,” Dr. Howard said. 
“The market is buying for dollars. 
Furthermore it has greatly increased 
its own production.” 


Activities Traced 

Dr. Howard traced activities of 
FAS in the effort to help develop 
foreign agricultural markets. He ex- 
plained the International Wheat 
Agreement and Public Law 480, 
latest measure looking to expanded 
outlet for grains. 

Talks were also given by Floyd 
Root, Wasco, Ore., president of the 
National Wheat Growers Assn., and 
by Lloyd Kontny, chairman of the 
Colorado Wheat Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

The annual report of the associa- 
tion was made by Mr. Patterson, and 
Mr. Graber submitted his annual re- 
port, which was recently made to 
the governor. 

Social sidelights included a lunch- 
eon honoring recently reelected Rep. 
J. Floyd Breeding of the 5th Kansas 
district and Mr. Hope who retired 
two years ago after more than 30 
years as 5th district congressman. 
The final event was a free barbecue 
of a wheat-fed steer at the local 
sports arena. 
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it is said, could be more than 8 bil- 
lion bushels. 

The projected carryout of old crop 
supplies represents about three 
fourths of the total production of 
these crops in the 1953 crop year. 

One trade source who has exam- 
ined the USDA projections comments 
that “mounting surpluses are not 
only well along in their development 
but are gaining momentum as they 
advance.” 

The situation is deeply disturbing 
to anyone who will take the time to 
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ponder the figures. The result of the 
last election leaves Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, with no 
hope of persuading Congress to act 
affirmatively on his policy theories. 
And, even if such a thing could be 
achieved, it is seen that nothing Con- 
gress can do when it resumes its ses- 
sions in January could be effective in 
time to check the trends which are 
now reaching avalanche proportions. 

Also, it may be noted that this sit- 
uation is not confined to cereal and 
feed grains. It is a chronic condition 
found in much of agriculture as the 
farm revolution proceeds. Similar 
problems exist in potato production, 
for example. 

If nothing else, Secretary Benson 
has accomplished the clear demon- 
stration that the farm policy struc- 
ture of rigid or even flexible price 
supports plus acreage controls will 
not work. 

But the immediate question is 
where Secretary Benson can go from 
here. There is the immediate tempta- 
tion to suggest the Brannan plan 
approach, with compensatory pay- 
ments for the big field crops, using 
a low level of parity support. How- 
ever, a major objection rises in the 
form of the huge surpluses which 
now exist, with even more to come 
if 1959 crops come through as now 
indicated. 

While there seems little hope that 
much can be done to halt the results 





TURN BACK 

To page 12 if you 

are interested in agri- 

cultural research. Ralph 

W. Phillips of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA, 
discusses this subject on a world- 


wide basis. 
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as seen in the USDA projections, it 
is possible that the new more liberal 
Congress will be restrained by the 
senior members, and no drastic 
change in farm legislation is to be 
expected at the first session of the 
new Congress. Of course, though, 
there will be the introduction of wild- 
cat bills designed to produce the mil- 
lennium within a few days. An exam- 
ple of what might be expected is the 
Proxmire bill, dropped into the hop- 
per at the last session, which would 
cost the taxpayers almost $19 billion 
a year. 

The estimates of forward supplies 
of grains and oilseeds should be of 
major concern to all feed and other 
processors. And they are of impor- 
tance to commodity futures markets, 
too. There is the danger that a run- 
away Congress, facing pyramiding 
supplies, might take precipitate ac- 
tion to put the government into di- 
rect handling and sale of commodi- 
ties. 

Meanwhile, the old Brannan plan 
is not without support among re- 
spected economists and also major 
commodity interests who see in it a 
method of freeing up the major com- 
modity markets. However, Charles 
Brannan set forth his program when 
prices were higher and surpluses were 
nothing like those now confronting 
the nation. 

Perhaps now the major commodity 
markets may find some wisdom in an 
approach to the Brannan plan of 
compensatory payments to producers 
if some means can be found to cir- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
Fett 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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AERATION FANS—5 TO 40 H.P., HIGH 
efficiency backward curve, non-overload- 
ing centrifugal type. Immediate shipment 
from our Fairmont, Neb., factory. Wheels 
and casings by American Blower, Buf- 
falo Forge, and Ilg. Write for price list 
and specification sheet. A-C-E Supply 
and Equipment Co., Inc., P.O. Box 640, 
Salina, Kansas. 


HELP WANTED 
v | err emit to © 








WANTED — TRAFFIC MANAGER AND 
secretary for the Hutchinson Kansas, 
Board of Trade. All correspondence con 
fidential. Hutchinson, Kansas, Board of 
Trade, Hutchinson, Kansas. 





OPPORTUNITY 


With growing company for field repre- 
sentative w flour milling experience. 
Liberal salary, expenses, good working 
conditions. Free to tra extensively. 
giving background, to A 
. The Northwestern Miller, 
apolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Spring Sales Opportunity — 
Cincinnati Area 


Aggressive, reputable, northwestern mill 
will extend very close cooperation on brok- 
erage basis in the southern Ohio and 
Louisville sections. Salesman now working 
southwestern flour or bakery supplies, 
please give name of firms represented in 
your letter. Complete line of successful 
flours for jobbing trade is available. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINN. 


° 
Minne- 























cumvent the embarrassing presence 
of some 4 billion bushels of grains 
which will be in surplus in 1959 from 
old crop years, to say nothing of 
conditions which would prevail if now 
indicated new crop outlooks are sus- 
tained. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Diversification 


MINNEAPOLIS—Further evidence 
of diversification by General Mills, 
Inc., a feature of the company’s op- 
erations in recent years, is the widen- 
ing of its activity in the drug and 
chemical field. 

GMI is now producing, in commer- 
cial quantities, two forms of amino 
acid well known in medical circles. 
One product has been given the name 
of L-Histidine monohydrochloride 
N.F. and the other L-Histidine Free 
Base. 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 
Exclusive Lists 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


1958 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
a index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnisned when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
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Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
i 1 
' ' 
1 1 
i ' 
' ' 
i ' 
i ' 
! ' 
' “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- ' 
; est and value to us and the book is in the ; 
' customary quality tradition of The North- ' 
; western Miller."—A Southwest milling : 
firm official.* : 
r ' 
' ' 
1 i 
' ' 
' ' 
i ' 
' ' 
i ' 
1 ' 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 

® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 








Miller 











250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 











The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. 
Abilene Flour Mills Co 33 Entoleter Division “rt La Grange Mills ...... 33 Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 29 Evans Milling Co., Inc. ...... 14 Lake of the Woods Mig. Rodney Milling ®. cevecece 40 
Acme Fiour Mills, Inc DO. WE. cccncicdesen ee wens 36 Runciman Milling Co. ...... 26 
Amber Milling Division 27 Leitte, &. H., Ce. ...... Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 39 
Amendt Milling Co 29 Fant Milling Co. ............ 25 Lexington Mill & Elevator Russell-Miller ‘Milling | gees 
American Cyanamid Co. ... Farquhar Bros. ....... oss Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc.. 28 Russell Milling Co. ‘ 26 
American Flours, Inc. ...... 18 Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. open GB Ce. .ceccces eee 
American Molasses Fisher-Faligater Mig. Co. .. Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .... Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ...... .. 34 
Nulomoline Div Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. . 32 Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. . Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 16 
Angel, Chr Flexo Products, Inc. wRweees Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 40 Short, J. R., Mig. Co. ... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Flour Mills of America : Simon-Carter Co. ...... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc Fiynn, John M., Co. ........ 37 McCabe Grain Co. ; Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless Fode, Troels ........seseees McConnell & Reid, Ltd 39 es ti gah 33 
Corp Forster Mfg. Co. ......... Madsen, Otto ...... : Skandinavisk Mel-Import - 
Ass of Mill & Elevator Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd.. Madsen, Rud ....... ; Smith, J. Allen. &@ Co.. Inc... 30 
tual Insurance Companies Foster & Feiter Co. ........ Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd... 36 Smith’ Sidney, Flour, Feed 
Atkinson Milling Co 18 Franco, Francis M Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... 39 Bie ME cnc ccons xe 
Fuller Co Marsh & McLennan, Inc Springfield Milling Corp. é 
Bartlett & Co 17 Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Mayer, Joseph ............+. Standard Brands, Inc. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 13 N. V. "'Meelunie,"' Amsterdam 39 Standard Milling Co. ... 16 
Bay State Mill + Co 29 General American Mennel Milling Co. . pears Stannard, Collins & Co. .... 39 
Beardstown Mil -- ‘16 Transportation Corp : Merck & Co., time. .......-. Star of the West Milling Co. 29 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co Genera! Mills, Inc Cover 4 MIAG Northamerica, Inc. ... Sterwin Chemicals Inc. - 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 39 = Gillespie Bros., Ltd .. 34 Midland Fiour Milling Co. Seats Ue, Gos ccccsse 9 
Blake, J. H Glasslined Bulk Storage Miller Publishing Co., The 38 = Stratton Grain Co. ...... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 13 Globe Milling Co. -seeees 28  Miner-Hillard Milling Co 32, Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 13 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. . Goffe & Carkener, Inc. Monsanto Chemical Co a co oh. oc... 37 
Brey & Sharpless Goldman, Sacks & Co. Montana Flour Mills Co 27 Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
Brolite Co Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .... Montgomery Co., The ..... of California 3 
Brown's Hungarian Corp Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co..... 30 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 32 9° ~ ““******* 
Buhler Mills, Inc 18 Granu-flow Systems, Inc. ; Morris, Cliff H., & Co c 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 35 Morrison Milling Co. .. 40 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld . 39 Greenbank, H. & Sons.. 37 Morten Milling Co. ... ee anny A Ce. sas 2 
Burke, E. J., & Co Green's Milling Co. ........ Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Burrus Mills, Inc - 17 Grippeting & Verkley ...... 39 Nappanee Mig. Co. . Tidewater Grain Co. ....... 28 
. Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. 
Nationa! Yeast Corp. ; A 
Cahokia Flour Co eens Habel, Armbruster & Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn Tol-O-Matic, Inc. ..... . 
Carg Inc eeses I es ee ons Neill, Robert, Ltd. .. Toledo Scale Co. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 39 Harris, Upham & Co. ...... New Century Co. ... Tri-State Mig. Co 
Centennial Mills, Inc. ...... 13 Heide, Henry, Inc New Era Milling Co. 27 Twin City Machine Co. ..... 
Chambers, John C., Co Heinrich Envelope Co. ... Norenberg & Souholm 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. oe Norris Grain Gt eas 32 Uhimann Grain Co. ....... 40 
Chase Bag Co 26 Holiand Engraving Co. ...... 28 Norton, Willis, Co. 26 Union Steel Products Co. ... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 16 Hotel Sherman .......... — Nor-Vell, Inc. ... me: United Grain Growers, Ltd... 34 
Checkerboard Grain Co 42 Hubbard Milling Co. ...... 18 Novadel Flour Service Division Urban, George, Milling Co... 32 
Church & Dwight Hunter Milling Co. ee Wallace & Tiernan Inc ; 
City Natl. Bank a ei G0... > ae a a agen. Gee Cover 3 Van Dusen Harrington Co. .. 17 
Cohen, Felix, N 39 Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. .... 27 Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 39 
Cohen, H., & AY See 39 Industrial Processes, Inc. ... Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 34 Van Walbeek's Handel N. V.. 
Coleman, David, Inc “ee 37 Inter-Continental Grain Co 34 Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co. . Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 18 International Mig. Co...Cover 2 Osieck & Co. ae maatschappy N. V. i 
Columbia-Southern Chemica! International Paper Co. amt Victor Chemical Works ....19-24 
Corp Interstate Grain Corp. tice Paniplus Co. ..... Vis, P. & Co aati tala 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 2 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ... I! _ Ft ae : Vreeswyk, ‘Gebroeders 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 33 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Continental Grain Co 14 Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 37 Patchin Appraisals bons Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 18 
Corralloy Tool Co Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. Jennison, W - ae 6emaee 3! eae mens . Cover 3 
Crown Zellerbach Corp ioe. h. Be BB wsesee Penn, William, Flour Co. 37 Watson & Philip, itd. 45 + 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ..... Pfizer, i a wn, esse Waxed Paper Merchandising | 
DCA Food industries, Inc Johnson-Herbert & Co. .... Pillman & Phillips ... 39 I, I ae 
Dannen Milis, Inc 16 Jones-Hettelsater Construc- Pillsbury Co., The ... Weber Flour Mills Co. ...... 25 
Day Company tion Co a nace . ae Prater Pulverizer Co. SS eae 
De Lisser, Andrew : Justesen, Brodr. a Ee a earn Westcentral Cooperative 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co rain o. > =a 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V Kansas Milling Co. ......... 26 Quaker Oats Co. 29 Western Canada Flour Millis 
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Dow Chemical Co Kelly, William, Milling Ce... 2 Rademaker, H. J. B. M Western Star Mill Co. ..... 14 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc Kent, Percy, Bag Co — Reduction Engineering Western Waterproofing Co. 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kimpton, W. S., & Sons .... 34 Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co West Virginia Pulp & 
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The only reason it’s a man’s world 


is that a woman can’t wear it, drive 
it, or plug it into a wall socket. 


The good old days were when in- 
flation was just something you did 
to a balloon. 


A woman walked into a furrier’s 
and said, “I would like a drop-dead 


coat.” 

“What on earth is a drop-dead 
coat?” asked the furrier. 

“A coat so that when my jealous 
neighbor sees it, she should drop 
dead.” 

¢¢ ¢ 
A man sat down in a restaurant, 


unwrapped a package of sandwiches, 
and poured a glass of water from the 
carafe. 

The manager was about to remon- 


strate with him. “Who are you?” 
asked the man. 

“IT am the manager,” came the 
reply. 

“Just the man I want to see. Why 
isn’t the orchestra playing?” 


A woman’s hat tells you something 
about her, including whether her 
husband was along when she bought 


it. 
Easterner moved to 
bought a large 


A wealthy 
Wyoming, where he 
ranch. He gave an enormous house 
warming at which only the finest 
foods and refreshments were served. 
It was an elegant affair. Afterwards, 
a cowhand was telling some friends 
about it. ““‘We ate fer more’n 2 hours,” 
he said, “an’ the only thing I recog- 
nized was an olive!” 








CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 











BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. . 
ST. LOUIS * 





MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 











CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. « 
CHICAGO 


PHONE HA 1-1114 
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Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.e Oklahoma Flour Mills Company Mill, El Reno, Oklahoma ¢ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts— “home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 

For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
read on an accurately calibrated scale. 


Oklahoma Mill employee setting single contro! valve on Beta 
Chlora Control unit. Unit applies chlorine gas accurately 
and dependably to individual flour stream 
Dyox® unit is in right foregr ound Here, chlorine dioxide gas, 
——————— For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
iil ai att a ith ia ith Ciiat e uses Novadelox®, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 
b olor removal and dependabie pplication Simile 
omen are used for the aes ng - N-RICHMENT-A nad Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 
‘Ww mixes for the enrichment of flour 
. by Hes, Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
| 3 milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 


complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








‘“Wanna Bite?”’ 


Perhaps a lifetime romance is beginning this General Mills is proud to share responsibility 
moment. At the very least—a lifetime memory. for helping the arts of milling and bread-baking 
Bread and its sharing have a universal meaning keep up with the wants of today’s people — and 
far beyond its demonstrable value as humanity’s tomorrow’s. 
basic food. 
One important reason bread has held its place 
in human hearts is that bread has always changed 
with the changing world. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





